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EDITORIAL 





TIME FoR ACTION 


T IS NOT surprising that the death of Joseph 
ner provoked the identical response from 
the timid appeasers and the short-sighted isola- 
tionists. Both India’s Krishna Menon and Sena- 
tor Homer Capehart have counseled us to let the 
dust settle in Moscow, to wait and hope—while 
doing nothing—that everything will 
turn out for the best. 

What is astonishing is the apparent 
bewilderment of those who long prom- 
ised that patient “containment” would 
bear fruit if only we survived until 
the tension within the Soviet empire 
received a decisive shock, such as-— 
and this was always the first example 
cited—the death of the Soviet dictator. 
That shock has come, the moment has 
arrived, and yet Stalin in death seems 
to have Western diplomacy as puzzled 
as Stalin living. This is the time for 
affirmative action to secure the peace: 
if we let it pass, the consequences are 
too ominous to contemplate. 

It is most unfortunate that Senator Brien 
McMahon is no longer with us. He, almost 
alone among American statesmen, had fully 
glimpsed the atom-ridden alternatives; had best 
understood that only a crusade for peace trans- 
cending all the rules of formal diplomacy could 
save us. It was Senator McMahon who proposed, 
when the hydrogen bomb came into ken in 
1950. a startling new offer to Russia. If the 
Soviets would lift the Iron Curtain and agree 
to international control of the atom, the 
United States would pledge to world peace 
and reconstruction all the resources which 
would have been earmarked for armaments in 
the decade to come. 

Only naturally, such a proposal was sneered 
at by the late Joseph Stalin, the only man who 
possessed power in the U.S.S.R. But today this 
man is as dead as Genghis Khan, Napoleon 





Bonaparte, Adolf Hitler and all the other 
megalomaniacs who thought they could enslave 
humanity. And having, through the killing of 
all his contemporary rivals and through three 
decades of propaganda, made himself into a 
deity, Stalin has now died and left a place which 
no man can fill without a similar long 
and bloody effort. The Communist 
bureaucrats whose lives Stalin pre. 
served if they would serve him and 
whom he trained to assume his power, 
sit atop an explosive pyramid of fear, 
trying to hold down 800 million people 
and lacking the supremely willful and 
charismatic overlord by whom they 
themselves were each held in check. 
The overriding imperative of each So- 
viet official—obedience to Stalin—is 
now gone; God is dead, and his son is 
not yet raised. It is a moment of un- 
imaginable confusion and _ pressure 
throughout the Communist world. 

This is the time, therefore, to speak 
to those in Russia who, mindful of history. seek 
neither untrammeled personal dominion nor 
atomic destruction, but who yearn instead for 
an easier life for Russia and a world spared 
from Armageddon. There are such men in Rus- 
sia, not only among the great masses, but among 
those who alone can organize their hopes—the 
members of the Supreme Soviet, the rank-and- 
file of the Communist party and, especially. the 
high officers of the war-scarred Soviet armed 
forces. We must speak boldly to these men now, 
acting decisively to snap the tense psychological 
vacuum which enthrals all but the most desperate 
men in the Kremlin. 

We must remind these Russians, first, that our 
major aim is world peace, that we have no de- 
signs on their national integrity, natural fron- 
tiers, nationalized industries or cultural insti- 
tutions. We must remind them of the U. 5. 
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RUSSIA Today and Tomorrow 


OLSTOY once wrote that the 
ti terrifying thing he could 
think of was “a Genghis Khan with 
a telephone.” Little did he suspect 
that such a man, armed not only with 
all the weapons of ultra-modern tech- 
nology, but also with the most potent 
ideological propaganda tools, would 
emerge in his beloved Russia in the 
person of Joseph Stalin. 

But the death of Genghis Khan 
marked the downfall and disintegra- 
tion of his empire. Is it not a law of 
history that such gigantic aggrega- 
tions never survive their founders 
and builders? People are prone to 
think in terms of precedents and 
analogies from the past. Even Win- 
ston Churchill cited the history of 
Genghis Khan in prophesying the in- 
evitable collapse of the Soviet em- 
pire. Others refer to the Diadochs, 
whose rivalry caused the breakdown 
of Alexander the Great’s empire. 

I regard as a fallacy, however, the 
drawing of parallels between a mili- 
lary empire of the thirteenth century 
A.D. or the third century B.C. and 
a modern totalitarian dictatorship of 
the twentieth century. The only bond 
which held Alexander’s empire to- 
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gether was the system of Greek 
garrisons and, to a certain degree. 
the thin Hellenistic-oriented stratum 
among the populations of some of 
the conquered countries. The empire 
of Genghis Khan was built and ruled 
in almost the same way. 

This does not apply at all to the 
links by which a modern totalitarian 
state or group of states is held to- 
gether and centrally ruled. The mod- 
ern dictatorship is a party dictator- 
ship, and the ruling party, through 
its infinite hierarchy of geographical, 
economic, social and cultural organs, 
infiltrates the entire social structure 
of the country. The primary objective 
of the Kremlin in each newly-ac- 
quired territory is to build up im- 
mediately a network of indigenous 
Communist arteries and sinews. In 
the empires of Alexander the Great 
and Genghis Khan, every historic or 
ethnic part remained, on the whole, 
intact and autonomous, except for 
the payment of tribute and allegiance 
to the emperor, and, of course, the 
occupying garrisons. Under Commu- 
nist dictatorship, every trace of eco- 
nomic, political or even spiritual 
autonomy is systematically rooted 


out, not only in the Soviet Union it- - 


self, but in every satellite country. 

The ruler in the Kremlin has hun- 
dreds of ways of exerting his influ- 
ence—not only military force and 
police terrorism, but also various 
means of economic, social, ideologi- 
cal and political pressure. Alongside 
the Soviet “military garrison,” there 
is a powerful fifth column in the 
form of the local Communist party. 
More than that: The entire socio- 
economic structure of the satellite 
country is reshaped along the lines 
of Soviet Communism so as to 
“assimilate” it to the rest of the 
Soviet empire and create a power- 
ful mass base for the local Commu- 
nist party. Modern means of com- 
munication and transportation make 
it possible to put down attempted 
uprisings even in the remotest areas 
in a matter of hours. 

Before such a structure can be 
shattered and the iron grip of the 
party weakened, a long period of in- 
ternal strife within the party and the 
state apparatus, of spreading unrest 
and deterioriation of party prestige 
and discipline, must elapse. That is 
why it is unrealistic to expect any 
dramatic changes in the Soviet sys- 
tem or the satellites to follow im- 
mediately upon Stalin’s death. What 
one can expect is a period of ever- 
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RUSSIA CONTINUED 


growing tensions and clashes of in- 
terest between the various elements 
of Soviet society and the party. 

The very nature of the totalitarian 
pyramid places a tremendous concen- 
tration of power in the hands of a 
small group of party chiefs, with a 
single Supreme Leader at the top. 
With the passage of time, the Dic- 
tator inevitably becomes an almost 
superhuman being in the eyes of the 
masses and even within the party it- 
self. He is superhuman not only in 
the tremendous, _ never-challenged 
power he wields, but in the supreme 
wisdom, farsightedness and _infalli- 
bility attributed to him by the offi- 
cial propaganda. His prestige is al- 
most divine, his authority unchal- 
lenged, his word final. 


Of course, the modern propaganda 


machine of a totalitarian country, | 
isolated from the rest of the world by , 


an Iron Curtain, is theoretically cap- 
able of “building up” almost any- 
one to this position. But it requires 
time, and a very important prerequi- 
site is the absence of competitors. 
Lenin was dying for almost two 
years, so that Stalin had ample time 
to remove all his rivals and create the 
necessary charisma, the magic of 
leadership which Max Weber so pen- 
etratingly analyzed. As things stand 
now, it is doubtful that Malenkov or 
Beria or any other party or Army 
leader will be able to repeat what 
Stalin did in 1922-1924. 

I can speak of Stalin with some 
degree of authority, since I have 
known him personally, although not 
very well. I met him in 1906 and 
1907 at the Stockholm and London 
conventions of the Russian Social 
Democratic party and several times 
later during the years 1917-1919. As 
far as I know, no one among the 
Mensheviks or even among his fel- 
low Bolsheviks considered him an 


outstanding personality. The most 
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prominent party intellectuals regard- 
ed Stalin as a half-educated agitator, 
with ne oratorical or journalistic 
abilities. 

It is obvious now, of course, that 
we were all wrong. Not that Stalin 
ever proved a great theoretician, 
writer or speaker. But the Russian 
Revolution never created a demo- 
cratic society in which those talents 
would be decisive for a man’s politi- 
cal career. It produced a dictatorship, 





Si 
CAN DIADOCHS REPLACE 'FATHER'? 


a type of society in which an entirely 
different set of talents is essential 
to a successful politician: cunning, 
a gift for intrigue, endless patience 
and, above all, an iron will, daring 
and absolute disregard for principles, 
morality and human life. All these 
qualities Stalin possessed to an ex- 
ceptional degree. 

Whether Malenkov or another of 
the top leaders will prove to be a sec- 
ond Stalin, a master of intrigue and 
genius of inhumanity, no one can 
tell. To begin with, a “directory” of 
ten has already emerged as collective 
successor to Stalin. This directory 
includes Malenkov for the party, 
Molotov for the state bureaucracy, 
the political pseudo-marshal Bulganin 
for the armed forces, Khrushchev 
for the managerial class and, of 


course, Beria for the secret police, 
For some time to come, a team of 
this sort will work on the basis of 
the status quo in every respect. Every 
step in the economic field, in internal 
policy or in foreign affairs will he 
conducted along the lines prescribed 
by Stalin, every measure sanctioned 
by the authority of a quotation from 
Stalin. 

These men, we must remember, 
have had a thorough training in the 
history of revolutions and dictator. 
ships. They know, just as well as we 
do, about the Diadochs of Alexander 
the Great and the Khans of Genghis 
It was partly his knowledge of the 
French Revolution that prompted 
Lenin, in his testament, to order his 
disciples not to start guillotining each 
other after his death. The same line 
of reasoning made Trotsky shrink 
back from using his power as head 
of the Army to liquidate Stalin be 
fore it was too late. One can be cer- 
tain that men like Molotov or Mal. 
enkov or other potential members o/ 
the directory realize perfectly the 
perils of a struggle among themselves. 
But circumstance and human nature 
are often stronger than conscious 
resolution. 

The problems of the Soviet empire 
are manifold. New problems and new 
situations will arise in which the 
“diadochs” will have to use their own 
brains and their own judgment. A 
simple numerical majority on one 
side or the other will never carry the 
weight of the voice of the man whos 
word they accepted for decades # 
law. 

The natural force of each total 
tarian system toward a personal dic- 
tatorship will cause tensions and 
cracks at the top of the party mono 
lith. And a struggle among the ruling 
handful will unavoidably broaden the 
gaps. With no God-like “Father af 
the Peoples” to throw his weight into 
the conflict, wide gulfs in the very 
strueture of the party and the stalé 
are bound to come. And these may 
well mean the beginning of the end 
of the Bolshevik regime and with it 
world Communism as it now exists 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


STALIN IN History 


He created and lef# to his heirs a huge but vulnerable slave empire 


TALIN IS DEAD. No man’s passing 
G coud have inspired so much offi- 
cial mourning or so much heartfelt 
unofficial joy, openly expressed in 
free countries, secretly felt even more 
strongly behind the Iron Curtain. In 
the case of most human beings, death 
hushes, if it does not still, the voice 
of criticism. But it is not a human 
being who died in the Kremlin on 
March 5. It is an incarnate power of 
darkness and evil. 

Of all the Tsars (whom he far sur- 
passed in unlimited power), Stalin 
resembled most vividly two, the 
usurper Boris Godunov in cunning, 
Ivan the Terrible in the magnitude 
of his slaughters and proscriptions. 
But Boris, immortalized in the great 
opera which Moussorgsky based on 
Pushkin’s dramatic poem, is repre- 
sented as having died in an agony of 
fright and repentance, tortured by 
accusing visions of the rightful heir 
to the throne, the child Dmitri, whom 
he had murdered. Even the psycho- 
pathic monster Ivan the Terrible had 
his fits of half-mad remorse, when 
he would order masses said for the 
souls of his innumerable victims. 

If Stalin’s soul had been suscept- 
ible to the emotions of pity and re- 
morse, how many accusing Dmitris 
would have haunted his dying bed- 
side! His six former colleagues in 
the seven-man Politburo at the time 
of Lenin’s death—-Zinoviev, Kameney, 
Rykov, Bukharin, Trotsky, Tomsky— 
every one the victim of Stalin’s ven- 
geance. The millions of peasants who 
died of slow starvation in the man- 
made famine that was to break the 
last resistance to the new serfdom of 
collective farming. The uncounted 
Soviet citizens who perished when an 
insane sadist, Yezhov, was placed in 
charge of the Great Purge and given 
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power of life and death over almost 
two hundred million people. The 
millions of human beings—Poles, 
Germans, Ukrainians, Finns, Lat- 
vians, Lithuanians, Estonians, Kal- 
myks, Caucasians, Tartars—who were 
driven from their homes and turned 
into slave laborers or destitute refu- 
gees as a result of Stalin’s conquests 
and mass deportations. 

But there is no credible evidence 
that Stalin felt remorse for any of 
these crimes. Perhaps he was drugged 
by the strong incense of flattery 
which was served up to him daily in 
the Soviet Union and the satellite 
states. As he was without honor, pity 
or even the gift of repentance, only 
the synthetic tears that are produced 
on order in a dictatorship should be 
shed for him. The world is a morally 
purer and cleaner place for his going. 

If the tyrant has gone, the tyranny, 
with all its threat to free peoples, re- 
mains. Like many bad men, Stalin, 
in a perverted and sinister way, was 
also a great man. When Lenin died 
twenty-nine years ago, the Soviet 
Union was an economically back- 
ward, overwhelmingly agricultural 
country, shattered by recent social 
upheaval and civil war. It was no 
military threat to anyone. 

Partly because of his own ruth- 
less, driving schemes for a super- 
industrialization and super-militariza- 
tion, partly because of the mistaken 
and immoral wartime policy of 
trying to appease the Soviet dictator, 
Stalin leaves to his heirs an empire 
of almost 800 million people, about 
one-third of the human race. He has 
perfected the totalitarian technique of 
government by unlimited terror plus 
unlimited prepaganda. He has cre- 
ated an economy that is a militarist’s 
dream, with the population kept on a 


low subsistence basis and the surplus 
that might otherwise go into houses 
and consumer’s goods siphoned off 
for tanks, airplanes, submarines and 
atom bombs. 

Stalin’s death is no signal for re- 
laxation of vigilance and effort. 
There is likely to be a moratorium on 
big adventures in Soviet foreign 
policy until the succession is not only 
formally cleared up but established 
in practice. But Stalin’s heirs hate 
the West as much as he did, and may 
be more reckless about employing 
the military machine which he built 
up. 

Some time must elapse before Mal- 
enkov or anyone else can be built 
up into the image of Stalin as the 
all-wise ruler of the Soviet Union 
and leader of the world Communist 
revolution. That time of transition 
may present the last best chance to 
promote the disintegration of the 
swollen Soviet empire from within, 
to encourage and promote breakaway 
movements in the satellite countries. 

For the United States and other 
free nations, this should be a time 
not for timidity, but for purposeful 
daring. For disintegration of the Sov- 
iet empire from within is the most 
hopeful alternative to the horror 
and destruction of a new world war. 
More valuable than the badly-word- 
ed Yalta resolution, which evades 
frank recognition of our own re- 
sponsibility for that disastrous agree- 
ment, would be a clear intimation 
that the United States will support, 
by every means in its power, any — 
country or area that frees itself from 
Kremlin enslavement. A decision on 
this point may be forced on us sooner 
than we expect. We should be sure 
in advance that it will be a brave and 
wise decision. 
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By Lazar M. Pistrak 





EORGI MAXIMILIANOVICH MALENKOY, the new Soviet 
G Premier, is portly, efficient, 51 years old. Before 
Stalin’s death, he was a member of the Presidium of the 
Soviet Communist party, the boss of its Secretariat and 
the director of the worldwide Communist Information 
Bureau (Cominform). A beefy adolescent when the Com. 
munists overthrew Russia’s democratic government, 
Malenkov had been personally trained by Stalin fo 
almost two decades, and had followed much the same 
route of machine politics as Stalin did when (contrary to 
the expectation of the entire Western world) he assumed 
the mantle of Lenin. 

Malenkov is neither a military hero, an industrial 
engineer, a theoretician nor a diplomat; like Stalin, he is, 
instead, a master of ruthless personnel management and 
adroit political maneuvering. Like Stalin, too, Malenko 
works hard, works nights, speaks in a low monotone, 
smokes, drinks and affects a drab military tunic. Un 
like Stalin, however, in the years of his rise to power 
Malenkov has made little pretense at either humility or 
moderation. In contrast to such older Soviet leaders as 
Andreyev, Mikoyan and Kaganovich, Malenkov and his 
young cohort Nikita Khrushchev are considered the hard, 
cold-blooded “mechanics” of the Bolshevik organization. 

The former Moscow correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor, Edmund Stevens, described Malenkov a 


“the typical product of the party apparatus in which 
he has spent his entire adult life. Lacking mass appeal, 
he dislikes the limelight and prefers to pull the wires 
behind the scenes. Cautious . . . plodding . . . Mal. 
enkov has a brain closely akin to the vast party card 
index which he keeps as chief of the party organize 
tion.” 


Such cool portraits are likely to become rarer in the 
months to come, as the world is likely to be deluged with 
“inside information” on the new party boss; much of this 
will originate in the Kremlin itself. Before a Malenkov 
myth comes into being to rival the fantastic Stalin myth- 
ology, it would be well to establish certain basic facts 
which will probably be the first to be wiped out by the 
new myth-makers. 

1. Malenkov’s bourgeois origin: No Soviet sources deal 
with Malenkov’s parents as peasants or workers; if they 
were, chances are that this fact would be widely publi: 
cized. (Stalin’s father was a cobbler; in recent years, 
Soviet propaganda has converted him into a worker in 2 
shoe factory.) Almost half of the people in Orenburg. 
Malenkov’s home town, were petty bourgeois at the 
turn of the century, and an additional 30 per cent were 
military. Furthermore, Malenkov’s father’s name, Max- 


— 





Lazar M. Pistrak is a veteran student of Soviet affairs 
who has followed closely the career of the new Soviet 
Premier. This article is based on a memorandum Mr. 
Pistrak prepared for the Voice of America, for which 
he is a research expert. His last New Leaver article was 
“The Communists Reform Chess” (October 22, 1951)- 
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imilian, is quite literary; the common Russian name 1. 
Maxim. So is his own name, Georgi; the more common 
form is Yuri. Finally, Malenkov himself has made several 
public speeches decrying “investigations into genealogy” 
and the bothering of the faithful party worker with 
“searches of who was his grandfather and grandmother.”* 

2. Malenkov’s political début as a Chekist. Although 
he was only 15 when Tsarism fell, and could not have 
been expected to figure in either the democratic revolu- 
tion or the Bolshevik coup, Soviet sources make it sur- 
prisingly plain that Malenkov also played no part in the 
Civil War until it was almost over—this despite the fact 
that his home town was under siege for more than a 
year (July 1918-August 1919), changed hands four times 
and witnessed massive fighting by partisans and irregu- 
lars. 

Malenkov did join the Red Army in April 1920, as 
part of its Turkestan Command led by Mikhail Frunze. 
But this army finished its military task (of uniting 
Turkestan with the rest of Russia) by capturing Kras- 
novodsk on February 6, 1920. Its next mission had been 
defined several months before (by the commander of 
the Fergana sector in a report to the Eighth Congress of 
Soviets) as the seizure of valuable grain reserves. By the 
time Malenkov joined the Red Army in Turkestan, its 
chief function was forcible grain requisitions. 

Soon afterward, however, these units began fighting 
the so-called Basmatch movement, described by Frunze 


See his report to the Eighteenth Party Congress, February 15, 1941. 
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himself as consisting of “hundreds and thousands of those 
whom the authorities had hurt and offended.” In an order 
of the day on May 23, 1920, Frunze said that the Red 
cavalrymen in Central Asia had changed “from defend- 
ers of the toiling people and the revolution to an instru- 
ment of violence against them.” Malenkov was one of 
those cavalrymen, but a “political worker” rather than a 
front-line fighter. As such, he was undoubtedly quite busy, 
for the Red Army in Turkestan itself was soon being 
blasted and purged for signs of “Whiteguardism” and 
“criminal elements.” Malenkov is thus the first leader 
of modern times to make his political début as a police- 
man and executioner. Even the MVD’s present boss, 
Beria, was active in other party work for several years 
before Stalin assigned him in the late 1920s to purge 
the Transcaucasian Bolsheviks. 

3. Malenkov’s early Trotskyism. “After the Civil War 
came to an end,” say Malenkov’s official biographers, he 
“studied in the Moscow Higher Technical School, where 
he was simultaneously secretary of the Russian Commu- 
nist party cell for the entire school.” Schools like this 
one were hotbeds of Trotskyist sentiment in 1923-24, as 
both Trotskyites and Stalinists admitted. In votes on reso- 
lutions, more than 70 per cent of Moscow student party 
members supported Trotsky.” To counter this sentiment, 
the apparatus inspired a long public anti-Trotsky letter 
signed by the most prominent Stalinists among the stu- 
dents. Published in Pravda on January 9-11, it drew in 
the ensuing weeks a total of 404 student signatures. Now, 
the total number of Communist cells in the Moscow 
higher schools at that time was 72, each with one secre- 
tary. There is no doubt that, had cell secretary Malenkov 
been anti-Trotsky at the time, his name would have been 
listed. It was not. Interestingly enough, Andrei Zhdanov 
had already come forth (with a letter to Pravda on De- 
cember 16, 1923) as a supporter of Stalin. 

4. Malenkov’s party role: purger. With Trotsky’s bid 
for power squelched, Malenkov volunteered for intensive 
party work, and received it, in the party apparatus. It 
is generally assumed—since Moscow gives no specific 
designations for this period—that he worked in Stalin’s 
personal secretariat from 1925 to 1930. These were the 
days when the party machine systematically ousted the 
followers of Zinoviev, Kamenev, Rykov and Bukharin, 
and replaced them with Stalin men. In 1930, Malenkov 
was transferred from the central party machine to the 
Moscow Party Committee, then fighting the Right 
(Bukharin-Rykov) Opposition. Malenkov, working under 
Lazar Kaganovich, did so well here that he was elected 
in 1932 to the Party Committee itself and in 1934 to 
the All-Union Party Congress. That Congress reorgan- 
ized the party purge machine into two organizations— 
the Department of Leading Party Organizations (ORPO 
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for short in Russia) and the Special Sector of the party 
Secretariat. Malenkov simultaneously worked in both or- 
ganizations. Rising as his chief was Nikolai Yezhov, and 
from 1935 to 1938 the two worked hand in hand. The 
number of Soviet documents which establish this rela- 
tionship is countless. Yezhov succeeded in reducing the 
membership of the party from 314 million to less than 
two million; the great purges reached high and low, 
and, before they were over, they claimed the mad Yezhov 
himself as a victim (December 1938). But Yezhov’s chief 
assistants—Malenkov and Andrei Vishinsky——were re- 
warded and promoted. 

5. Malenkov’s war role: speed-up man. Although Sov- 
iet films now portray Malenkov as having taken part in 
some of the fighting of World War II (the picture First 
Front shows him saving the day at Stalingrad), Mal- 
enkov’s main war role, according to official Soviet sources 
of the time, was as one of the five member of the State 
Defense Committee in charge of industry and transporta- 
tion. As such, he was employed to boost war production 
in accordance with the drastic labor legislation of 1940. 
His efforts were rewarded by Stalin with numerous med- 
als and citations, and he became a full member of the 
Politburo in 1946, 

The most confusion about Malenkov’s career centers 
about his struggle with Zhdanov (1945-1948). During 
this fight, Malenkov’s stock rose, fell sharply, then rose 
again shortly before Zhdanov’s death. When it was all 
over, Malenkov had the personal pleasure of having 








LENINGRAD: ITS PARTY SAW ANOTHER PURGE IN ‘48 


Zhdanov’s son, Yuri, a rising scientist, excoriated by 
the party press. In addition to the downfall of the 
Zhdanovs pére et fils, Malenkov’s triumph resulted in the 
complete disappearance from the scene of Nikolai Vos. 
nesensky, a state planner and theoretician whose eco- 
nomic works were standard reading for Communists 
around the globe after the war. Malenkov also instituted 
a purge of lesser Zhdanov men, including a complete re- 
shuffle of the party apparatus in Leningrad. (This city 
was unfortunate in that its organization, containing a 
high proportion of intellectuals, had already been purged, 
cleaned and scoured more times than any other: Anti- 
Stalin during the 1920s and early 1930s, it witnessed the 
assassination of its local boss, Sergei Kirov, in 1934 and 
considerable anti-Soviet activity during World War II; 
for each of these manifestations, Leningrad paid. It paid 
again after Malenkov defeated Zhdanov.) 

The confusion enters when one tries to ascertain what 
the struggle was about. Some say Malenkov stood for a 
cautious waiting game, while Zhdanov preferred direct 
assault. Yet Zhdanov was two years dead when the 
Korean War started, and the failure of the first Berlin 
blockade, which he is supposed to have inspired, did not 
prevent the Soviets from launching new harassments. 
Others say Zhdanov stood for a European orientation, 
while Malenkov wanted Asia emphasized. But it was in 
Zhdanov’s times that the division of Korea was under- 
taken, and the arming of the Chinese Communists; just 
as Malenkov supervised the kidnaping of German scien- 
tists, the Stockholm Peace Appeal, the Moscow Eco- 
nomic Conference and the armament of the East Euro- 
pean satellites. Another theory is that Zhdanov represent- 
ed a more intellectual, refined type of Bolshevism, a 
partial throwback to Lenin’s day, while Malenkov stood 
for the most brutal features of Stalinism without Stalin’s 
“charm.” But it was Zhdanov who launched the vicious 
campaign against the intellectuals, and it has been Mal- 
enkov who (at Stalin’s funeral) spoke the sweetest-sound- 
ing words of “peace” heard in many months. 

Actually, it seems more realistic to assume that the 
Malenkov-Zhdanov fight was primarily a power struggle, 
a battle over which man would preside over the in- 
terment of Stalin’s corpse. The struggle may well have 
been decided in favor of Malenkov because Zhdanov was 
regarded as too popular by the still-very-much-alive Stal- 
in. Zhdanov’s death had, until recently, been regarded as 
a natural one, but when the Kremlin accused a group of 
doctors recently of slaying the Leningrad leader. many 
people began to wonder if such a slaying had not in fact 
been committed—on orders from above. 

In any event, Malenkov has survived both Zhdanov and 
Stalin, as he survived Yezhov. He stands at the top of the 
uneasy pinnacle of Soviet power. An opportunist, 4 
purger, a master spy, he is a threat to the personal secur- 
ity of every Soviet citizen, high and low, and to the 
security of Western civilization. 
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TOP SPY BERIA: FRIENDS IN BONN 


KREMLIN SPIES ON TRIAL 


One group has already stood trial in West Germany; three others await the courts 


Bonn 
ERMANY is today world target 
No. 2—only the United States 
has higher priority—for Soviet in- 
telligence. No other country in 
Europe evokes as much interest, hope 
and anxiety in the Kremlin as this 
defeated, partitioned and disarmed 
country, its cities still in ruins and 
foreign troops on its soil. Nothing in 
Germany lacks interest for Moscow, 
whose secret agents pry into every- 
thing from Western troop dispo- 
sitions and the plans for a new Ger- 
man army to the new inventions be- 
ing produced by German industry. 
As a result, spy trials have, since 
1947, become an everyday feature of 
German life. In contrast to the syn- 
thetic “trials” behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, however, both German courts 
and Allied courts-martial have been 
conducting their hearings behind 
closed doors with little or no pub- 
licity. An important potential wea- 
pon in the cold war has thus been 
grievously neglected. 
The recruiting of spies for Soviet 
intelligence work in Germany is a 
relatively simple matter. The East 
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By David J. Dallin 


Zone (population: 18 million) is the 
biggest reservoir of agents, but mil- 
lions of Austrians, Volksdeutsche ex- 
pellees and German-speaking Czechs 
and Poles are also available. 

The German Communist under- 
ground is, of course, really run from 
Moscow, by Soviet Army intelligence 
and the MGB. At the same time, the 
East German SSD (State Security 
Service), working under Kremlin 
supervision, has grown into a vast 
organization of espionage and terror; 
while Poland and Czechoslovakia— 
and, more recently, Hungary—have 
been very active in Germany. Re- 
cently, Moscow has apparently intro- 
duced a system of division of labor, 
with each satellite agency assigned a 
separate field in which to work. 

A recent trial of four spies in 
Bonn afforded an instructive glance 
into the workings of the Communist 
underground in Germany. The most 
celebrated defendant was Anna- 
Maria Knuth, a Polish actress in her 
fifties with a record of four years as 
a Soviet agent. The others included 


two officials of the Frankfurt police, 
of whom Hermann Westbelt, form- 
erly employed in the passport divi- 
sion, had had access to all police files. 

Anna-Maria Knuth was brought 
into court in a wheel-chair, obviously 
a dying woman; she had already un- 
dergone two operations for cancer 
and had a kidney removed. In con- 
siderable detail, she told of her grad- 
ual involvement in espionage. Start- 
ing with occasional assignments on 
economic matters, she had ended up 
as a full-fledged spy, supplying infor- 
mation on the Allied military forces 
and seeking to penetrate West Ger- 
man Government agencies. Her boss, 
whose Polish nickname was “Gre- 
gor,” lived in East Berlin and sent 
his instructions by short-wave radio. 
On the Ist and 15th of each month, 
at exactly 2:30 p.m., the playing of 
the song “Who Are You Whom | 
Love?” was a signal to Anna to listen 
for confirmation of her reports and 
new orders. 

The most interesting part of Anna- 
Maria Knuth’s testimony dealt with 
her confused political philosophy, 
which was characteristic of the men- 
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tality of many Soviet agents. She 
declared with seeming sincerity that 
she was violently anti-Communist, 
but that, as a Polish patriot, she 
could not bear the thought of a re- 
armed Germany. She looked to the 
Warsaw and Moscow Governments 
to prevent this, and was prepared to 
do whatever she could to help them. 

Westbelt confessed that he had 
supplied Anna-Maria Knuth with re- 
ports on persons sought by the 
police, and on other developments. 
His monthly salary as a police official 
had been 238 marks (a scant $12 a 
week), and financial factors had been 
the sole motive for his treasonable ac- 
tivities. The entire ring had been 
uncovered when the Polish actress, 
in quest of spy prospects, had con- 
tacted a man known as Petersen who 
proved to be a West German security 
agent. 

Anna-Maria Knuth received four 
years at hard labor, Westbelt two, 
and a third defendant a shorter sen- 
tence. The fourth defendant was ac- 
quitted. No death sentences for espi- 
onage have been imposed since the 
war by Allied or German courts. 

No sooner had the Knuth trial 
ended than a major new case broke 
with the arrest of Olga Larissa Ro- 
biné. The latter, then a young 
Ukrainian girl, was sent to Germany 
during the war to work with the 
famous Organisation Todt building 
strategic highways and the Nazi 


RUHR REDS: ACTIVE AGENTS 


“West Wall” defenses. Fearing for 
her life when the Soviet armies ap- 
proached, she married a German 
Communist and entered the service 
of the Soviet secret police as protec- 
tion. Her duties consisted in keeping 
a complete index of Soviet defectors 
and reporting on their activities to 
the MGB; she also aided in the kid- 


naping of anti-Stalinists. Now in a 





Liineburg jail, she has confessed and 
will shortly stand trial. 

A third pattern of underground 
activity is typified by the Wehlen 
group, which is now awaiting trial, 
The four defendants, former mem- 
bers of the Nazi SS, had supplied 
secret documents to East German 
leaders. One was the text of the con- 
tractual agreement between West Ger. 
many and the Allies, which Commu- 
nist party boss Walter Ulbricht “re. 
vealed” publicly in January 1952 
(unaware that Wehlen and his col- 
leagues had distorted certain para- 
graphs). Among other documents 
bought or stolen by the defendants 
for transmission to East Germany 
were the minutes of a meeting of 
the Bonn Cabinet, a paper dealing 
with artillery targets on Helgoland, 
and the so-called French Pflimlin 
Plan. The Wehlen case is a perfect 
example of cooperation between the 
Communists and former Nazis. 

Another part of the Communist 
underground is designed for action in 
the event of war rather than for im- 
mediate results. It consists of a well- 
organized system of short-wave radio 
stations, scattered throughout Ger- 
many, with teams of radio specialists 
and informers. This network is better 
hidden than the other components 
of the Soviet secret service, and will 
remain idle until war comes. But then 
the world will be astounded at the 
wealth of Soviet information! 





LIFE-AND-DEATH MATTER 


Communist Authorities Take Over Private Burial Firms in East 


Germany.—Newspaper headline. 


Although we're told quite curtly 


That, as of recent date, 


Death’s handled more expertly 
By the Communistic state, 


There’s this we’re well aware of, 
There’s this of which we’re wise: 


Birth still is taken care of 
By private enterprise. 


WANTED 


East German moviegoers are said to want more love in their 
movies.—News item. 


More clinches, more pinches, 


More murmuring sighs, 


More hootching, more smooching, 


More smoldering eyes.... 


With love and affection 
Let pictures be rife, 


And get from the movies 
What’s lacking in life. 


—Richard Armour 
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BOHN 


HE BIRTHDAYS of America’s two 
Boe national heroes last month 
suggested a thought which has often 
occurred to me in connection with 
them. It seems to me that, in our 
feeling and talking and writing 
about Washington and Lincoln, we 
do grave injustice to the man whom 
we call the Father of His Country. 

Lincoln we remember with real 
warmth. We think of him as the lib- 
erator of the slaves and the savior of 
the Union. He is the center of a great 
cycle of patriotic mythology. In 
Europe, you would have to go back 
to Charlemagne or King Arthur to 
find a true parallel. 

Our general and practically unani- 
mous love of Lincoln is not due to 
any general understanding of his 
achievements as our leader during 
the great War between the States or 
as liberator of the American Negroes. 
Something is, of course, due to the 
tragic accident of sacrifical death. 
But other men have died in the Presi- 
dency without thereby achieving un- 
dying love and fame. 

Deeper than all lies the fact that 
Lincoln was a great human being 
with a supreme gift of speech. He 
was a statesman with a poet’s heart 
and tongue. His statements of faith 
have become—along with paragraphs 
of the Declaration of Independence—- 
the supreme expressions of our na- 
tional ideals. What made Lincoln ex- 
traordinary was not statesmanship or 
war leadership or anything connect- 
ed with public office. He is great be- 
cause he felt deeply the nation’s woe 
and expressed better than anyone else 
its highest aspirations. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Let's De-debunk 
Washington 


Washington wrote some noble pas- 
sages. But more than one other Presi- 
dent has excelled him in ease of ex- 
pression and happiness of phrase. 
Both in personal bearing and in ver- 
bal expression, he was on the stiff 
and dignified side. People admired 
and respected rather than loved him. 
He was Father of His Country in the 
older, the eighteenth-century sense. 
He was the provider, the helper, the 
guide. 

I have just been reading in Doug- 
las Southall Freeman’s monumental 
biography the accounts of the plots 
against Washington fomented by sub- 
ordinates at the very time when he 
was nearest defeat at Valley Forge. 
It took a great man as well as a 
great general to win that war. And 
then, in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, it was this level-headed man 
who held the opposing factions in 
check until they hammered out their 
differences. Without him, it is quite 
possible that there would have been 
no Constitution. 

Washington, more than any other, 
has been done injustice by the de- 
bunkers of the 1920s. When these 
rapid and careless historians discov- 
ered that he was very rich, perhaps 
richer than any other American of 
his time, that was enough of a cue 
for them. He was automatically put 
down as a money-grubber, a robber- 
baron, a man who used public office 
for private gain. The fact that he in- 
vested in companies formed to devel- 
op iron mines, to increase the trans- 
portation facilities of rivers, to drain 
and improve great sections of land— 
this was taken as final proof that the 


man was nothing more than a self- 
seeking capitalist. 

Washington’s service as President 
has been interpreted in much the 
same way by historians of the same 
rough-and-ready school. Though he 
was unanimously elected before 
parties had been formed, he is lined 
up with the Federalists. It is true, of 
course, that by temperament and con- 
viction he belonged with Adams and 
Hamilton rather than with Jefferson 
and Madison. But this classification 
is expanded until conventional per- 
sons with little knowledge of the 
facts think of Washington as the 
first Republican. And I don’t mean 
Jefferson Republican. I mean Mc- 
Kinley Republican, Hoover Repub- 
lican. People think of Washington as 
our first great conservative, the or- 
iginal stupid stand-patter. 

And that is just what he was not. 
From earliest youth to the day of 
his death, he was working and plan- 
ning toward the future. He had cour- 
age, foresight, what we now call in- 
dustrial imagination. As a farmer, he 
was one of the first men to use the 
expression “crop rotation,” and he 
adopted practical methods to stop 
erosion of his land. A good many 
farmers have not yet caught up with 
his thinking about these matters. 
And, as President, he thought in the 
broadest terms of the conservation 
of the nation’s wealth. Down to the 
time of Theodore Roosevelt, we did 
not have a President who took a com- 
parable interest in the saving and in- 
creasing of our natural resources. 

All his life, Washington was con- 
cerned about a national university. 
In his first message to Congress, he 
directed attention to this project. In 
his every thought and act, Washing- 
ton was a public-spirited statesman. 
He belonged to the ruling class, but 
to a ruling class which had a sense 
of responsibility. When he was 
President, there was not a settler on 
any far frontier who could not call 
for and secure the protection of the 
central Government. The popular 
title, Father of His Country, really 
had meaning. 








___What the ‘Voice’ Can Do 


Two recent developments—the crisis in Russia and Sena- 
tor McCarthy’s probe of the Voice of America—have com- 
pelled a renewed public interest in U.S. information pro- 
grams. Although THe New Leaper has, in the past, given 
much space to friendly criticism of Voice policies and tech- 
niques, we have always been wholehearted supporters of 
the principle of U.S. broadcasts behind the Iron Curtain. 
Our chief criticism of the actual transmissions has been: 
“Not enough—we need more!” We still hold that view. 
The total effect of Senator McCarthy’s reckless probe has 
been to convince us even more firmly that—while improve- 





ments are possible—the Voice’s personnel and policies can 
serve as models for the entire Government in informed, 
effective anti-Communism. To illustrate both the Voice’s 
effectiveness and the type of materia] which should see 
increased use in the days to come, we reproduce here 
in full a script prepared a month ago by the chief of the 
Voice’s ideological desk, Bertram D. Wolfe. An old New 
Leaver contributor, Mr. Wolfe is the author of Three 
Who Made a Revolution. He has also written on Soviet 
affairs for such journals as the Russian Review, Saturday 
Review, Politics, Partisan Review and Commentary. 





By Bertram 
Voice 1: The Revolution devours its own children. 
Vorce 2: How did Trotsky die? 
Voice 1: How did Zhdanovy die? 
Voice 2: How did Zinoviev die? 
Voice 1: How did Kirov die? 
Voice 2: How did Yagoda die? 


Voice 1: How did Rykov? How did Bukharin? How 
did Tomsky die? 

Voice 2: How did the Men of October die? 

Voice 1: Of the 21 men elected to the Bolshevik Cen- 
tral Committee under Lenin in August 1917—the dedi- 
cated Communists whom Lenin gathered in the under- 
ground, and who planned, led and won the October 
Revolution—only two are still alive. They are Molotov 
and Stalin. Eleven were publicly murdered by the gov- 
ernment they brought into being. Tomsky committed 
suicide. Trotsky was exiled to Turkestan, driven into 
exile, then murdered by an NKVD assassin in Mexico. 
Others disappeared without a trace, purged by the gov- 
ernment they brought into being. Or, since everything 
that government does is credited to Joseph Stalin per- 
sonally, murdered by Joseph Stalin personally. 

VorcE 2: Not only the Men of October died in the 
purges. The men who killed them died the same miser- 
able death. Menzhinsky, if we are to believe the Soviet 
trials, was poisoned. Yagoda, executed. Yezhov, who 
sentenced Yagoda to death, executed. And now . . 

Vorce 1: And now the Pravda of January 13 attacks 
Lavrenti Beria. Pravda charges: 

“Some of our Soviet organs and their leaders have 
lost their watchfulness. The organs of state security 
did not discover the terrorist organization of wrecker 
doctors in time, although there have already been in- 
stances when enemies of the people like doctors Levin 
and Pletnev killed the great Russian writer M. A. 


Gorky, and outstanding leaders of the Soviet state, 
Kuibyshev and Menzhinsky. . . .” 


Voice 2: So now Stalin charges Beria, who killed so 
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many, with lack of vigilance. Who knows what may hap- 
pen now to Beria? 

Voice 1: So now it is the turn of the doctors? The 
Politburo, which decides when one of its members needs 
to go to a hospital, decides when one of its members 
needs treatment or an operation, now tells us that Soviet 
medicine is not to be trusted. Even those who were an- 
nounced to have died a natural death are now exhumed 
by the NKVD, which certifies that they were murdered. 

Voice 2: Not only Old Bolsheviks. Not only doctors. 
Not only Central Committee members. Under the total 
state, terror is total. Stalin even murders his henchmen. 
His loyal supporters. The agents who spread his power. 
He has murdered Slansky, Rajk, Kostov. Tomorrow it 
may be Pauker and Patrascanu. What is the rationale 
of such a purge? 

Voice 1: If you want your enemies to fear you, begin 
by murdering your friends. The total state is built on 
fear, and to sow fear any arbitrary killing is sufficient. 

I remember the sudden waves of terror when Stalin 
was climbing to power. Every time Stalin got ready for 
some new fight in the party, he first sowed an atmosphere 
of general terror by arbitrary raids upon some defense- 
less layer of the population. The purpose was to make 
everyone feel there was danger to the state, to make 
everyone feel his turn might be next, to make the atmos 
phere tense with fear and terror. 

Thus, before he moved against the leaders of the 
unions and the state, he made a raid on the dentists, 
charging them with having hidden gold for tooth fillings, 
on the kitchen help in restaurants and the meat experts 
in the Commissariat of Agriculture, charging them with 
poisoning the cattle, poisoning the food. Scapegoats for 
hunger and fear and terror. 

Voice 2: And there was the Shakhty Trial, the Ram- 
zin Trial, the Vickers trial, before the attack on the stand- 
ards of the working class. And the so-called kulak raids 
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and village-murderers trial before they forced collectiviz- 
ation. 

Voice 1: Under Stalin, purges have diminished and 
purges have increased, but they have never altogether 
ceased. 

Voice 2: The history of mankind reveals no phenom- 
enon quite like these mass purges. Those of 1936 to 1938 
embraced high and low, idealists and cynics, Old Bolshe- 
viks, Men of October, Red Partisan heroes of the Civil 
War, close associates of Lenin, 14 out of 16 Presidents 
of Soviet Republics, the majority of the secretaries of 
regional Communist parties, veterans of the underground 
against Tsarism, the majority of the Soviet generals, 
Soviet scientists and intellectuals, “honored guests” who 
had sought refuge from other lands, German, Polish and 
Hungarian Comintern leaders, holders of the Order of 
Lenin and the Red Banner, then in turn all the high 
oficers of the NKVD who had carried out the executions, 
along with millions of rank-and-file party members and 
ordinary workers and peasants, members of national 
minorities and Great Russians, nomadic tribes that would 
not settle down and leaders of the nomadic tribes that 
had settled down. 

Voice 1: Could virtually the entire General Staff be 
traitors? If we believe it, then Communism is the most 
monstrous movement in the whole history of mankind, 
to have produced so many traitors. Has any other army 
in history ever accused its entire general staff, 70 per 
cent of all its officers of the rank of colonel or above, of 
being traitors? If they were indeed traitors, then Com- 
munism is a poisonous, corroding sink of corruption. 


Vorce 2: And if they were not really traitors, then 
the regime that framed up loyal adherents, innocent men, 
is still the most monstrous regime in all human history. 
What other system of government ever engendered so 
many spies and traitors? What other movement claiming 
to be ideological ever corrupted so many of its leaders? 
What other regime ever found it necessary to murder so 
many of its citizens? 

Voice 1: This is the true face of the total state. It 
talks peace and wages unending war on its own people. 
It talks national autonomy and national equality and 
ends in anti-Semitism and the purge of the leaders of all 
the nationalities. It talks freedom and ends in terror. It 
talks about being scientific and ends by purging geneti- 
cists and medical doctors. It talks anti-imperialism and 
subjugates all its neighbors and exports to them its 
purges, its concentration camps and its terror. 

Voice 2: But such purges make more enemies for the 
regime than they can possibly remove. Every victim has 
friends, loved ones, family. And everyone who is in- 
jured by the total state, according to its totalitarian logic, 
is thereby rendered suspect. 

Voice 1: A regime that wages such a pitiless war or 
its leaders, its scientists, its generals, its officials, its en i- 
neers, its peasants, its workers, a regime which carries 
on an unending war on its own people cannot endure 
forever. More than any other regime does the total state 
contain within itself the seeds of its own destruction. 

Voice 2: The Revolution devours its own children. 

Voice 1: And not only its own children. It devours 
itself. ... 





All but one of the men here shown carrying Lenin’s bier (January 1924) are now dead, most of them at Stalin’s hand. Left to right 
in front of the coffin we see Stalin, Kamenev, Tomsky and Kalinin. To the right of the bearded Kalinin is (in partial shadow) Bukharin. 
Seen over Kalinin’s shoulder at the other side of the bier are Molotov and (partially blocked) Zinoviev. To the left of Molotov is Smilga. 
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By Henry Merritt 


The Coming Philippine Election 


Although the balloting doesn't take place till November, the politicians 


are already battling away on the principal issues of the campaign 


T HE NovEMBER Presidential elec- 
tion in the Philippine Republic 
is already making the Eisenhower- 
Stevenson campaign seem tame, even 
though the campaign is still being 
waged without candidates. Presi- 
dent Elipidio Quirino and his Liberal 
party are already being attacked with 
full force by the Nationalist party 
under the leadership of Senator José 
P. Laurel, who served as President 


of the Philippines during the Japa- . 


nese occupation. 

Laurel and his party attack the 
Quirino Administration’s corruption 
and contend that the Liberal party 
won the Presidential election of 1949 
by fraud and force. They say that 
President Quirino is planning to use 
the same tactics to insure victory this 
year whether or not he should decide 
to run for re-election. 

The opposition party has also 
taken advantage of the cooling 
friendship between Quirino and De- 
fense Secretary Ramén Magsaysay, 
who directed the military action 
against the Huks (Communist-dom- 
inated peasant rebels) which suc- 
ceeded in containing them in the 
area of Central Luzon. Magsaysay 
also, in 1951, used the Army to su- 
pervise the Congressional election; 
as a result, balloting was peaceful 
and honest, and the Nationalists won 
overwhelmingly. 

Two weeks ago, Magsaysay re- 
signed as Defense Secretary and it 
became apparent that he would be 
the Nationalist standard-bearer in 
November. Laurel’s party also now 
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intimates that President Quirino may 
be seeking to come to terms with the 
Huks and their leader, Luis Taruc. 
It is plain that a full-fledged on- 
slaught on the record of the Quirino 
Administration is in the offing. 
What is the record? 

Quirino assumed the Presidency 
in 1947, on the death of Manuel A. 
Roxas, and was re-elected two years 
later over Laurel in a rather ques- 
tionable election. 

Quirino’s main problems were 
those of internal stability and reha- 
bilitation. The Japanese invasion, 
the occupation, and the American re- 
conquest of the archipelago had 
devastated tremendous areas; the 
need for social and economic reform 
was pressing. The problem of the 
landless peasant deserved a top prior- 
ity, which President Quirino failed 
to give it for a long time. 

During the long years of Spanish 
domination, most of the archipel- 
ago’s arable land became the prop- 
erty of a few families, the Church 
friars and a few private corporations. 
When the United States assumed con- 
trol of the Philippines in 1900, it 
guaranteed the legality of these hold- 
ings, some of which were created as 
long ago as the sixteenth century. 
As a U. S. dependency, the Philip- 
pines had to live off the American 
market, with the result that the few 
money crops benefited the land- 
owners more than the peasants. 

The distribution of land in the 
Philippines is more unequal than the 
situation in prewar China. In Cen- 
tral Luzon, 98 per cent of the land 
is owned by less than 3 per cent of 
the population. Rice, the chief crop 


in this area, provides employment 
for only three months each year. The 
average tenant holding yields an in- 
come of about $250 a year, of which 
roughly half goes to the landlord. 
Although a law which has been on 
the books for many years limits land 
rent to 30 per cent of the produce, 
this law has not been enforced. 

Unless the peasants supplement 
their incomes with odd jobs in near- 
by towns, it means starvation or re- 
bellion. Since Central Luzon is one 
of the most densely populated sec- 
tions in the Islands, it is easy to 
understand why it has been a Huk 
stronghold. 

In other parts of the country, 
peasants are often kept in actual 
peonage by a system of advance pay- 
ments on the crop yield. Since the 
peasant usually borrows more than 
his crop yields, he is forced to re- 
main on the land from one season to 
the next. On Negros Island, the 
same result is obtained by forcing 
the peasants to buy on credit in com- 
pany stores where the prices are 
higher than in other local stores. 

Such conditions led peasants and 
farm laborers to turn their former 
anti-Japanese guerrilla army against 
their own government. Under the 
leadership of Luis Taruc, the Huk- 
balahaps (People’s Army Against the 
Japanese) became known as the 
People’s Liberation Forces, which 
grew from a guerrilla force of about 
6,000 to a well-equipped army of 
30,000. Huk activity spread from 
Central Luzon to all parts of Luzon 
and to other islands such as Negros, 
Panay, Cebu and Mindoro. The 
character of the organization and its 
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program became definitely Commun- 
ist, although many of its members 
understood little about Stalinism. 

After many mistakes, the Quirino 
Government, through the efforts of 
Defense Secretary Magsaysay, finally 
localized the revolt to Central Luzon. 
Desertions from the Communist 
ranks, amnesty and land grants to 
repentant Huks, and vigilant military 
action have broken the back of the 
rebellion. 

Many of the former Huks were re- 
settled on the island of Mindanao, 
where the population is not as dense 
as on Luzon. But Central 
Luzon peasants refuse to leave this 
area, where landlordism and usury 
are most heavily felt and where the 
Huks are still able to maintain a 
force of about 5,000 men. 

Magsaysay and others who under- 
stand the situation have advocated 
land distribution to these people 
rather than resettlement elsewhere. 
As yet, the Government has not acted 
on this. The recent Mutual Security 
Agency (Hardie) report advocating 
the acquisition of the large estates 
for redistribution to tenants was se- 
verely attacked by Quirino’s adminis- 
tration. This report warned that, un- 
less the large estates were somehow 
redistributed, the threat of Commun- 
ism would remain in the Philippines. 

Quirino’s program of resettling the 


most 
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landless on public agricultural lands 
seems to many a half-measure de- 
signed to perpetuate landlordism in 
the areas where it still exists. The 
Hardie Report notes that resettle- 
ment cannot remedy the overcrowd- 
ed situation in Central Luzon. It 
points out also that, unless financial 
and technical aid is given to the re- 
settled populace, the small farmhold- 
ings might well be quickly absorbed 
by absentee landlords. 

As far as land reform is con- 
cerned, Magsaysay seems to stand al- 
most alone among major Filipino po- 
liticians in support of it. Both the 
Nationalist and Liberal party lead- 
ers stand with the Government’s pol- 
icy of preserving the large estates. 

At the present time, political con- 
flict centers on corruption and the 
emergency powers of the Presidency. 
Stories of graft have been rampant 
in Manila for several years. Govern- 
ment personnel have been charged 
with shady deals involving employers 
and racketeering trade-union officials 
to prevent the organization of bona 
fide unions. One of Quirino’s broth- 
ers was accused on the floor of the 
Senate of having accepted a kick- 
back in the sale of a large estate to 
the Government. 

A scandal that neither President 
Quirino nor the Congress has seen 
fit to investigate is the so-called 


Natividad Report, which dealt with 
the selling of immigration quota 
numbers for the admission of Chi- 
nese during the years 1947-1948. 
More than 100 Congressmen, as well 
as other politicos, including three 
brothers of Quirino, have been ac- 
cused of participation in this racket. 

Some Liberal party leaders are 
also accused of extortion directed 
against importers, which are said to 
have to kick back as much as 10 
per cent of the value of their import 
licenses. The tribute supposedly 
goes to the Liberal party treasury. 
Importers have also been asked not 
to advertise in newspapers critical of 
the Administration. 

The reported corruption, graft and 
the squandering of over $2 billion of 
postwar aid from the U. S. has given 
rise to many demands for a change. 
Reformers have been encouraged 


-by a recent unanimous Supreme 


Court decision ending President 
Quirino’s use of wartime emergency 
powers to appropriate funds without 
Congressional approval. The Presi- 
dent had used this power over the 
objection of Congress to spend $25 
million for a public-works typhoon- 
relief project which primarily bene- 
fited his own party. The Supreme 
Court decision was a major blow to 
the liberals’ chances of retaining 
power. But while a program against 
corruption is good, the land problem 
must be solved if dissatisfaction is to 
be eliminated in the Philippines. The 
haciendas must be divided into small 
holdings. Scientific and_ technical 
information must be given the far- 
mers if they are to earn a livelihood 
once they receive land. Civil-serv- 
ice workers must be trained with a 
belief in the democratic way of life. 
This is a minimum program, but 
it is essential if the Philippines are 
ever to become the bastion of de- 
mocracy in the Far East. Americans 
hope that Ramén Magsaysay and 
others will emerge with a positive 
program to alleviate the despair of 
the tenant farmer and agricultural 
laborer. Regrettably, we can do no 
more than hope for its adoption. 
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This article marks the first appearance in our pages of one of the world’s great 
historians, a man who, despite political disagreements, is universally respected for 
the breadth of his scholarship and the studious integrity of his approach to world 
civilization. Arnold J. Toynbee is best known for his monumental work, A Study 
of History, tracing the development of most of the world’s major civilizations. He 
is also the author of Nationality and War, Greek Historical Thought, The World 
After the Peace Conference, A Journey to China, The World in March 1939, Civ- 
ilization on Trial and War and Civilization. This article comprises a complete 
chapter of Professor Toynbee’s newest book, The World and The West, to be pub- 
lished next week by the Oxford University Press. In addition to teaching at Balliol 
College, Oxford, the University of London and Bryn Mawr College, Professor 
Toynbee has served as a member of the British delegation to two Paris peace 
conferences—the first in 1919, the other in 1946. He has been director of studies 
at the Royal Institute of International Affairs since 1925 and served as Research 
Director of the British Foreign Office from 1943 to 1946. This article is not in- 
tended as an analysis of today’s news developments, but rather provides an histor- 
ical dimension to the revolutionary processes at work in East Asia. Dealing spe- 
cifically with China, Japan and Korea, it casts considerable light, we believe, on 
some of the startling developments in those nations during the last half-century. 











uR WESTERN way of life was more foreign to the 

Hindus than it was to the Russians and the Moslems, 
because the Hindu way had in it no more than a minute 
dose of the Greek and Jewish ingredients that are the 
common heritage of Islam, Russia and the West. The 
Far East has still less in common with the West than the 
Hindu world has in its cultural background. 

It is true that in Far Eastern art the influence of Greek 
art is noticeable, but this Greek influence reached the 
Far East through an Indian channel; it came in the train 
of an Indian religion—Buddhism—which captured the 
Far Eastern world as the Greco-Roman world was cap- 
tured by a Judaic religion, Christianity. It is also true 
that another Judaic religion—Islam—which spread over 
the greater part of India by conquest, also spread over 
the western fringes of China by peaceful penetration. 
Thus the Far East, like India, had already been played 
upon by influences from our Greco-Judaic world before 
it was assaulted by our modern Western civilization in 
the sixteenth century; but in the Far East these pre- 
Western Greco-Judaic influences had been even slighter 
than they had been in India. They had been too slight 
to pave the way for the kindred Western civilization’s ad- 
vent. And so, when in the sixteenth century the Portu- 
guese pioneers of the Western civilization made their first 
landfalls on the coasts of China and Japan, they descend- 
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ed there like uncanny visitants from some other planet. 

The effect of this first modern Western visitation on 
the Far Eastern peoples’ feelings was mixed. It was an 
unstable mixture of fascination and repulsion, and, at 
this first encounter, the feeling of repulsion finally pre- 
vailed. This sixteenth-century wave of Western intruders 
was thrown back into the ocean out of which it had 
broken so unexpectedly upon Far Eastern shores: and, 
after that, Japan, Korea and China each closed her doors 
and set herself, as long as she could, to live as “a hermit 
kingdom.” This, however, was not the end of the story. 
After the modern Western intruders had been expelled 
from Japan in the seventeenth century and from China 
in the eighteenth century, they returned to the charge 
in the nineteenth century; and, at this second attempt, 
they succeeded in introducing the Western way of life 
into the Far East, as by then they had already intro- 
duced it into Russia and India and were beginning to 
introduce it into the Islamic world. 

What differences in the situation can we see that will 
account for the difference in the result of these two suc- 
cessive Western attempts to captivate the Far East? 

One obvious difference is a technological one. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Western ships and 
weapons were not so decisively superior to Far Eastern 
ships and weapons as to give the Western intruders the 
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whip hand. In this first round in the encounter between 
the two civilizations, the Far Easterners remained mas- 
ters of the situation; and, when they decided that they 
wanted to break the relation off, their Western visitants 
were powerless to resist. But, when the Westerners re- 
appeared off the coasts of China and Japan in the nine- 
teenth century, the weight was in the Western scale of 
the balance of power; for, while Chinese and Japanese 
armaments were then still what they had been two hun- 
dred years back, the Westerners had made the Industrial 
Revolution in the meantime. They now came back armed 
with new-fangled weapons which the Far Eastern powers 
could not match; and, in these new circumstances, the 
Far East was bound to be opened to Western influences 
in one or the other of two ways. A Far Eastern hermit 
kingdom that tried to meet the new technological chal- 
lenge from the West by ignoring it would soon see its 
closed doors battered in by Western heavy guns. The 
only alternative was to keep the Western intruders at 
arm’s length by learning the “know-how” of nineteenth- 
century Western armaments; and this could only be 
done by voluntarily opening Far Eastern doors to the 
new Western technology before an entry was forced by 
Western conquerors. The Japanese were prompter than 
the Chinese in opting for, and acting on, this alternative 
policy of holding their own against the West by learning 
how to use and make the latest types of Western weapons; 
but the Chinese, too, in the end, acted just in time to 
save themselves from India’s fate of being subjugated by 
a Western power. 

This, though, is not the whole story. For, while the 
technological ascendancy gained by the West over the 
Far East through a Western industrial revolution may 
explain why the Far Eastern peoples found themselves 
compelled to open their doors to the Western civilization 
in the nineteenth century, we have still to explain why 
they had been moved to expel their Western visitants and 
to break off relations with the Western world in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. This dénouement of 
the first encounter between the Far East and the modern 
West is at first sight surprising; for, when the Westerners 
had made their first appearance above the Far Eastern- 
ers’ horizon in the sixteenth century, the Far Eastern 
peoples had shown themselves readier to welcome these 
then quite unknown strangers and to adopt their way of 
life than they showed themselves three hundred years 
later, when the Westerners came again with the bad 
reputation that they had acquired on their first visit. Yet 
this second encounter, in which the Far Eastern peoples 
were decidedly reluctant to engage, ended in the recep- 
tion of the Western way of life in the Far East, whereas 
the first encounter, which had begun with a welcome, 
had ended in a rebuff. What is the key to this remarkable 
difference between these two acts in the drama of the Far 
East’s encounter with the West? 

The difference in the Far Eastern peoples’ reaction to 
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the Western civilization on these two occasions was not 
arbitrary or capricious. They reacted differently because 
the challenges with which they were confronted on the 
two occasions were not the same. In the nineteenth 
century, the Western civilization presented itself primarily 
as a strange technology; in the sixteenth century, it had 
presented itself primarily as a strange religion. This 
difference in the aspect displayed by the intrusive West- 
ern civilization explains the difference in the reaction that 
it aroused in Far Eastern hearts and minds at its first 
and at its second coming; for a strange technology is not 
so difficult to accept as a strange religion is. 


TECHNOLOGY IS SUPERFICIAL 

Technology operates on the surface of life, and there- 
fore it seems practicable to adopt a foreign technology 
without putting oneself in danger of ceasing to be able to 
call one’s soul one’s own. This notion that, in adopting 
a foreign technology, one is incurring only a limited 
liability may, of course, be a miscalculation. The truth 
seems to be that all the different elements in a culture 
pattern have an inner connection with each other, so 
that, if one abandons one’s own traditional technology 
and adopts a foreign technology instead, the effect of 
this change on the technological surface of life will not 
remain confined to the surface, but will gradually work 
its way down to the depths till the whole of one’s tradi- 
tional culture has been undermined and the whole of 
the foreign culture has been given entry, bit by bit, 
through the gap made in the outer ring of one’s cultural 
defenses by the foreign technology’s entering wedge. 

In China and Korea and Japan today, a century or 
more after the date at which our modern Western 
technology first began to penetrate these countries, we 
can see these revolutionary ulterior effects upon the 
whole of their culture taking place before our eyes. Time, 
however, is of the essence of this process; and a revolu- 
tionary result that is so clearly manifest to all eyes today 
was not foreseen by Far Eastern statesmen a hundred 
years ago, when they were reluctantly taking their de- 
cision to admit this foreign technology within their walls. 
Like their Turkish contemporaries, they intended to take 
the West’s technology in the minimum dose required for 
their own military security, and not to go beyond that. 
Yet, even if they had had some suspicion of the hidden 
forces that this mechanically propelled Trojan Horse held 
in ambush within its iron frame, probably they would 
still have stood by their decision to wheel it in. For they 
saw clearly that, if they hesitated to adopt this alien West- 
ern technology now, they would immediately become a 
prey to Western conquerors armed with weapons to which 
they would then have no retort. The external danger of 
conquest by some Western power was the immediate 
menace with which those nineteenth-century Far Eastern 
statesmen had to cope. By comparison, the internal 
danger of being eventually captivated, body and soul, by 
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the Western way of life as a result of adopting the 
Western technology was a more distant menace which 
must be left to take care of itself. Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof. 

Thus, in the nineteenth century, the adoption of a 
now overwhelmingly superior Western technology ap- 
peared to Far Eastern statesmen to be a legitimate risk 
as well as an imperative necessity. And this explains why, 
this time, they took something from the West which was 
so little to their taste. It seemed to be, at any rate, a lesser 
evil than the alternative of being conquered and subju- 
gated by the Westerners whose weapons they were de- 
ciding to adopt as a policy of military and political 
insurance. On the other hand, the “Western Question” 
with which these nineteenth-century Far Eastern states- 
men’s seventeenth-century predecessors had had to deal 
had presented itself in quite a different form. 


POLITICS AND RELIGION 


In this first encounter with the West, the immediate 
danger which Japanese statesmen had to parry was not 
the danger of seeing their country conquered by Western 
soldiers armed with irresistibly superior new-fangled 
weapons; it was the danger of seeing their people con- 
verted by Western missionaries preaching an irresistibly 
attractive foreign religion. Possibly these seventeenth- 
century Japanese statesmen had no great objection to 
Western Christianity in itself; for, unlike their seven- 
teenth-century Western Christian visitants, seventeenth- 
century Far Easterners were not infected with the re- 
ligious fanaticism which their Western contemporaries 
had inherited from Christianity’s Jewish past and were 
displaying, in this age, in domestic religious wars in 
their European homeland. The Chinese and Japanese 
statesmen of the day had been brought up in the more 
tolerant philosophical traditions of Confucianism and 
Buddhism. and they might not have objected to giving 
a free field to another religion if they had not suspected 
the Western Christian missionaries’ religious activities 
of having an ulterior political motive. 

What the Japanese statesmen feared was that their 
countrymen whom these foreign missionaries were con- 
verting to Western Christianity would imbibe their 
adopted religion’s fanatical spirit, and that. under this 
demoralizing influence, they would allow themselves to 
be used as what. in the West today, we would call a 
“fifth column.” If this suspected design were to succeed, 
then Portuguese or Spaniards, who in themselves were 
not a serious menace to Japan’s independence, might 
eventually contrive to conquer Japan through the arms of 
Japanese traitors. In fact, the Japanese Government in 
the seventeenth century outlawed and repressed Chris- 
tianity from the same motive that today is moving 
twentieth-century Western governments to outlaw and 
repress Communism; and it has been an element that is 
common to these two Western faiths—fanaticism—that 
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has been the stumbling-block in any Asian country in 
which Christianity has been propagated. 

An aggressive foreign religion will, in fact, manifestly 
be a more serious immediate menace than an aggressive 
foreign technology will be to a society that it is assail- 
ing; and there is a deeper reason for this than the danger 
of the converts being used as a “fifth column.” The 
deeper reason is that, while technology plays only upon 
the surface of life in the first instance, religion goes 
straight down to the roots; and, though a foreign techno. 
logy, too, may eventually have a deeply disintegrating 
effect on the spiritual life of a society in which it has 
once gained a footing, this effect will take some time to 
make itself apparent. For this reason, an aggressive 
civilization that presents itself as a religion is likely to 
arouse stronger and swifter opposition than one that 
presents itself as a technology: and we can now see why 
in the Far East, as well as in Russia, our Western civil- 
ization was first rejected and was then accepted at the 
second time of asking. In Russia in the fifteenth century 
and in the Far East in the seventeenth century, the West- 
ern civilization was rejected when what it was demanding 
was conversion to the Western form of Christianity; and 
it was no accident that its fortunes in the mission field 
should have veered right around from conspicuous fail- 
ures to sensational successes as soon as its attitude toward 
its own ancestral religion had veered around from a 
warm devotion to a cool skepticism. 

This great spiritual revolution overtook the Western 
world toward the close of the seventeenth century, when 
a hundred years’ trial of waging savage and inconclusive 
civil wars under the colors of rival religious sects had at 
last disgusted the Western peoples not only with wars of 
religion, but with religion itself. The Western world re- 
acted to this disillusioning self-inflicted experience of 
the evils of religious fanaticism by withdrawing its trea- 
sure from religion and reinvesting it in technology; and 
it is this utilitarian technological excerpt from the bible 
of our Western civilization, with the fanatical religious 
page torn out, that has run like wildfire round the world 
during the last two and a half centuries, from the genera- 
tion of Peter the Great to the generation of Mustafa 
Kemal Ataturk. 

Perhaps, in looking for some explanation of the strik- 
ing difference between the results of the West’s two suc- 
cessive assaults upon the Far East, we have stumbled 
upon a “law” (if one may call it that) which applies not 
just to this single case, but to all encounters between 
any civilizations. This “law” is to the effect that a frag- 
ment of a culture, split off from the whole and radiated 
abroad by itself, is likely to meet with less resistance, and 
therefore likely to travel faster and farther, than the 
culture as a whole when this is radiated en bloc. Our 
Western technology, divorced from our Western Christi- 
anity, has been accepted not only in China and Japan, 
but also in Russia and in many other non-Western coun- 
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tries where it was rejected so long as it was offered as 
part and parcel of a one and indivisible way of life in- 
cluding Western Christianity as well. 

The almost worldwide dissemination of a technolo- 
gical splinter flaked off from our Western civilization 
since the close of the seventeenth century is impressive 
at first sight if we compare it with the virtual failure to 
convert non-Western peoples to the Western way of life 
in an Early Modern Age when our Western civilization 
was being offered for acceptance or rejection as a whole 
—technology, religion and all. Today, however, when the 
West’s bid to win the world has been challenged by Rus- 
sia, we can see that our Western civilization’s apparent 
triumph on the technological plane is precarious for the 
very reason that has made it easy; and the reason is 
that this triumph has been superficial. The West has sent 
its technology racing around the world by the trick of 
freeing it from the handicap of being coupled with our 
Western Christianity; but, in the next chapter of the 
story, this unattached Western technology has been picked 
up by the Russians and been coupled with Communism, 
and this new and potent combination of a Western tech- 
nology with a Western religious heresy is now being of- 
fered to the Far Eastern peoples and to the rest of man- 
kind as a rival way of life to ours. 

In the nineteenth-century chapter of the story, we 
Westerners were gratified when we saw the Japanese and 
the Chinese, who had rejected our Western civilization in 
its religious version, accepting it in a secularized version 
in which technology instead of religion had been given 
the place of honor. The Meiji Revolution in Japan in the 
Eighteen Sixties and the Kuomintang Revolution in China 
in the Nineteen Twenties both seemed, at the time, to be 
triumphs for the secularized Western civilization of the 
Late Modern Age. But we have lived to see this secular 
Western dispensation disappoint us in both countries. In 
Japan, it bred a disastrous militarism; in China, it bred a 
disastrous political corruption. In both countries, the 
disaster brought the regime to a violent end; and in 
China this failure of the attempt to acclimatize there a 
secular form of our Western civilization has been fol- 
lowed by a victory for Communism. What is it that has 
made Communism’s fortune in China? Not, so far as 
one can make out, any great positive enthusiasm for 
Communism so much as a complete disillusionment with 
the Kuomintang’s performance in its attempt to govern 
China on latter-day secular Western lines. And we may 
suspect that the Japanese, too, if they were free to go their 
own way, might succumb to Communism for the same 
negative reason. 

In both Japan and China today, there are two factors 
telling in Communism’s favor: first, this disillusionment 
with past experiments in trying to lead a secularized 
Western way of life, and, second, the pressure of a 
rapidly growing population on the means of subsistence 
—a pressure which is also a menace to the present West- 
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ernizing regime in India. The truth is that, in offering 
the Chinese and Japanese a secularized version of our 
Western civilization, we have been offering them a stone 
instead of bread, while the Russians, in offering them 
Communism as well as technology, have been offering 
them bread of a sort—gritty black bread, if you like to 
call it so, but that is still an edible substance that con- 
tains in it some grain of nutriment for the spiritual life 
without which Man cannot live. 

But, if China and Japan could not stomach a sixteenth- 
century version of our Western civilization with the re- 
ligion left in, and cannot sustain life on a nineteenth- 
century version of it with the religion left out. is Commu- 
nism the only alternative? The answer to this question 
is that, in China, and also in India, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, long before Communism was ever 
dreamed of, a different alternative was found and tried 
by the Jesuit Western Christian missionaries. It is true 
that this experiment came to grief, but it was wrecked, 
not by any intrinsic faults of its own, but by unfortunate 
rivalries and dissensions between the Jesuits and other 
Roman Catholic Christian missionary orders. 

In China and India, the Jesuits did not make the mis- 
take, which they had made in Japan, of letting their 
preaching of Christianity fall under suspicion of being 
conducted in the political interests of aggressive Western 
powers. The Jesuits’ approach to their enterprise of 
propagating Christianity in China was so different and so 
promising in itself, and is so much to the point today, 
that our discussion of the Asian peoples’ encounter with 
the West would be incomplete if we did not take into 
consideration the line which the Jesuits in China and 
India opened out. Instead of trying, as we have been try- 
ing since their day, to disengage a secular version of the 
Western civilization from Christianity, the Jesuits tried 
to disengage Christianity from the non-Christian ingredi- 
ents in the Western civilization and to present Christi- 
anity to the Hindus and to the Chinese, not as the local 
religion of the West, but as a universal religion with 
a message for all mankind. The Jesuits stripped Chris- 
tianity of its accidental and irrelevant Western acces- 
sories, and offered the essence of it to China in a Chinese, 
and to India in a Hindu, intellectual and literary dress 
in which there was no incongruous Western embroidery 
to jar on Asian sensibilities. This experiment miscarried 
at the first attempt through the fault of domestic feuds 
within the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church of the 
day, which had nothing to do with either Christianity or 
China or India; but, considering that India and China 
and Christianity are all still on the map, we may expect 
—and hope—to see the experiment tried again. The re- 
cent victory of Communism in China over a Western 
civilization divorced from Christianity is no evidence 
that, in China, Christianity has no future in a coming 
chapter of history which today is still below our historical 
horizon. 
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How Stalin Divided and Ruled 


Reviewed by David Shub 


Author of “Lenin: A Biography”; 
frequent “New Leader” contributor 


I Dreamt Revolution. 
By William Reswick. 
Regnery. 328 pp. $3.95. 


THIs Is one of the most illuminat- 
ing books on Soviet Russia to appear 
in recent years. Its author, Russian- 
born William Reswick, returned to 
Russia as an American citizen in 
1922 and spent almost fourteen years 
there as, in turn, a member of 
Hoover’s relief team, Moscow corres- 
pondent for the Hearst newspapers 
and chief of the Associated Press 
bureau in the Soviet Union. 

These years were among the most 
fateful and dramatic in all of Rus- 
sia’s history. They were the years 
of two great famines, in which mil- 
lions of Russians died; of the New 
Economic Policy; of Lenin’s illness, 
death and the ensuing fight for 
power. The battle for Lenin’s mantle 
is one of the major themes of Mr. 
Reswick’s book, and his treatment 
of it is especially valuable. He details 
the struggle first between Trotsky 
and the Troika (Stalin, Zinoviev 
and Kamenev): then between Stalin 
and the “Left Opposition” (Trotsky, 
Zinoviev and Kamenev) ; finally be- 
tween Stalin and the “Right Opposi- 
tion” (Bukharin, Rykov, Tomsky). 
The years in which this struggle 
moved to its inevitable conclusion— 
the Great Purges—witnessed the col- 
lectivization of the peasantry, the 
welding of the Bolshevik party into 
a bureaucratic machine, the first 
“show trials” of “saboteurs,” and 
finally the great trials of the Old 
Bolsheviks. 

All of this Mr. Reswick saw with 
his own eyes, equipped with a fluent 
knowledge of the Russian language 
and an intimate acquaintance with 
scores of prominent Soviet writers, 
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artists and officials. Eugene Lyons, 
who came to Moscow as United Press 
correspondent in 1928, characterized 
Reswick as “a seasoned, deeply in- 
formed reporter whom his colleagues 
respected for his honesty and earnest- 
ness... . Unlike many of us, he had 


Rykov and Yagoda inspecting the 
Volga region. Later, he traveled alone 
through the Ukraine, where he spoke 
freely to peasants, workers, GPU 
men, Red Army soldiers and officers, 
He was constantly mingling in the 
Moscow Bohemia, talking one mo- 





In the months after Lenin’s death, Stalin was Secretary of the party; Rykov, Premier of the 
Soviet Union; Zinoviev, head of the Communist International; Bukharin, Editor of Pravda. 


an intimate personal acquaintance 
with the great leaders of the Soviet 
Union.” 

Among the Soviet leaders he knew 
especially well were Alexei Rykov, 
Lenin’s successor as Soviet Premier; 
Leonid Krassin, Soviet Ambassador 
in London; George Chicherin, Com- 
missar of Foreign Affairs; Avel 
Yenukidze, Secretary of the Central 
Executive of the All-Russian Soviet, 
and Henry Yagoda, the head of the 
GPU. Reswick once traveled with 


ment to a Politburo member, the next 
to a ballet dancer, domestic servant 
or petty bureaucrat. 

Reswick was one of the few cor 
respondents ever to visit the GPU's 
dread Lubianka prison in Moscow, 
where he was permitted to speak to 
a few of its prisoners. From this visit 
on (and even after his lone personal 
conversation with Stalin), he began 
to feel as helpless and as terror 
stricken as the plain Soviet citizen. 


Tsarist Russia, which he had fled, be- 
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gui to seem to him “almost a haven 
of refuge, a land where human life, 
if not liberty, was held sacred.” 

Reswick makes several penetrating 
observations about the Russia of 
those days, the most startling of 
which is his little vignette of Yagoda. 
“That engineer of terror,” says Res- 
wick, “craved friendship. He hated to 
be left alone in the social void he 
himself had done so much to create 
and maintain.” An observation which 
would no doubt apply, more or less 
consciously, to many of the GPU 
guardians of Soviet tyranny. 

The account in this book of the 
struggle for power tallies with other 
reliable sources, and furnishes an 
indispensable human complement to 
that invaluable organizational an- 
alysis, V. Alexandrov’s Kto Pravit 
Rossiyei? Reswick records how Stal- 
in’s opponents became so divided and 
confused that they would not dare 
act against him when they—many 
times—could easily have deposed 
him. 

Rykov once told Reswick that, 
even in Lenin’s time, he and other 
leading Bolsheviks had felt that Rus- 
sia, “industrially decades behind the 
West,” was not fitted to lead the 
world in social revolution. Therefore, 
said Rykov: 

“We must choose between a 
probability and a dead certainty. 
Stalin may or may not be aiming 
for dictatorship, but it is certain 
that Trotsky’s determination to 
make Russia a center of World 
Revolution will, in the long run, 
bring us to war and destruction. 
And there is the additional likeli- 
hood of one of Trotsky’s military 
geniuses, like Tukhachevsky, be- 
coming a Russian Napoleon.” 
This reasoning led Rykov and the 

other “Rights” to refuse to join 
hands either with Trotsky or, later, 
with the Red Army leaders. For some 
reason, Rykov, Bukharin, Yenukidze 
et al. never believed that Stalin could 
make himself supreme dictator. They 
were, says Reswick, 

“beguiled by Stalin’s maneuvers, 


his consummate acting, his genius 
for deceit, his promises which he 
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would keep scrupulously so long 
as a show of good faith helped to 
further his hidden designs. Al- 
though they knew all about his 
underhanded activities in the Sec- 
retariat, the Rights and even some 
of the leading Trotskyites were 
taken in by Stalin’s adroitness in 
exploiting the menace of counter- 
revolution. His ultimate weapon in 
every crisis was a timely reminder 
that the alternative to dictated 
unity was to hang separately on 

Tsarist gallows.” 

In other words, the Right Bolshe- 
viks perished because they remained 
Bolsheviks to the end, dedicated to 
the idea of the single monolithic 
party as the embodiment of progres- 
sive humanity. 

Yenukidze, for example, told Res- 
wick that, had Lenin lived a few years 
more, he would have brought the 
NEP to its logical conclusion, and 
embarked Russia on the path of 
evolutionary socialism. Yenukidze 
believed, however, that Lenin was the 
only leader “who could have cor- 
rected the error of 1917. His prestige 
was too great for any of his dis- 
ciples to oppose him on a major 
issue.” 

Author Reswick probably does not 
know that the famous Letter of an 
Old Bolshevik, published anony- 
mously abroad during the Thirties 
and expressing similar views, was in 
large part inspired by the same 
Yenukidze. 

A few minor errors must be noted 
in Reswick’s otherwise accurate and 
painstaking account. The Cheka was 
not founded in the autumn of 1918, 
but rather in December 1917. Chich- 
erin was not a lifelong Bolshevik; 
originally a Menshevik, he joined 
Lenin’s party after the October 
Revolution. Krassin could not have 
participated at the Bolshevik Central 
Committee meeting which doomed the 
All-Russian Constituent Assembly; 
he had parted with Lenin in 
1910, openly opposed the Bolsheviks 
in 1917, and did not rejoin the 
party until the fall of 1918. 

It is also incorrect to state that 
the Rights advocated a Soviet 
“Magna Carta,” including the resto- 


ration of civil liberties, the abolition 
of the GPU and the dissolution of 
the Comintern. This is true of Kras- 
sin and Chicherin (neither of whom 
figured in the party’s inner circles) 
and perhaps partly true of Rykov and 
Tomsky, although, even then, more 
in an emotional than a political way. 
The chief theoretician, however, of 
the Rights was Bukharin, who, 
after Zinoviev, was President of the 
Comintern and never objected to 
terror so long as it was aimed against 
non-Communists. Yagoda once told 
Reswick, “We are a minority in a 
vast country. Abolish the GPU and 
we are through.” This was the realis- 
tic view of the other Bolshevik lead- 
ers, Rights included. 

Mr. Reswick, therefore, is hasty 
when he calls the Rights the repre- 
sentatives of “all that was best and 
noblest in Russia.” They certainly 
were not. The best of Russia was to 
be found in the democratic parties— 
Cadets, Trudoviki, Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries, Mensheviks—whom the 
Rights helped Lenin, Trotsky and 
Stalin to destroy. It is, of course, 
true that, by comparison with the 
Stalin gang, men like Rykov and 
Tomsky seem sincere, if misguided, 
idealists. But they seem paltry in- 
deed next to the men of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly or the sailors of the 
Kronstadt Rebellion. 

None of these strictures should 
seriously detract, however, from the 
great value of Reswick’s book, a 
value derived as much from his keen 
perceptions as from his fascinating 
personal history. His account of the 
years between 1922 and 1936 has 
remarkable contemporary import- 
ance, if only because all the fea- 
tures of present-day Soviet tyranny 
were constructed and authoritatively 
shaped in those years; only the de- 
tails have changed. | Dreamt Revolu- 
tion is a “must” for every American 
who wants to understand Russia to- 
day; it should, as soon as possible, 
be reprinted in the countries of the 
British Commonwealth and _trans- 
lated into the world’s major lan- 


guages. 
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Siberia: An International Jail Nai 
In 
these 
One of the Fifteen Million. One Great Prison. Reviewed by Henry C. Wolfe degr: 
By Nicholas Prychodko. By Helmut M. Fehling. Former foreign correspondent; there 
Little, Brown. 236 pp. $3.00. Beacon. 175 pp. $2.75. author, “The Imperial Soviets” proa 
ically 
In ALL probability, the authors of | quence works out perfectly. Speak- the NKVD’s corrective-labor camps. Guig 
these two tragic reports on Soviet ing of the Nazi invasion of Russia Thanks to the near-miraculous strat. of it 
slave labor have never met. Nicholas in 1941, the Ukrainian author writes: egy of his aged mother, he was cholc 
Prychodko, a Ukrainian now resi- “The arrival of the Germans meant, _ freed after three years of serfdom in the 
dent in Canada, was an NKVD polit- _—for me, escape from the terror of the | Siberian lumber camps. He received fessi 
ical prisoner. Helmut M. Fehling, Russian NKVD.” Just the year be- the “wolf” passport of the dis. unde 
a German who lives in Cologne, spent fore, the German author had joined charged prisoner, which meant that infes 
six years as a Soviet war prisoner. _Hitler’s army and, in 1943, was cap- (1) he would find it almost impos- ss 
Yet, even if they had cooperated tured by the Russians. sible to get work, and (2) he would 
closely, they could hardly have Despite the dissimilarity of their | be hounded by the NKVD. He was 
achieved better collaboration on their = backgrounds, the two former Soviet hiding out from NKVD arrest when 
hideous story. The very time se- slaves had in common a sincerity of _ the Nazis invaded Russia and he be- 
character, deep religious faith and came their willing prisoner. 
unusual trust in their fellow men. Mr. Fehling, a Catholic journalist, Coll 
@ The more damning, therefore, are was 32 years old when he was cap- By . 
India their accounts of the horrors they tured by the Russians. His brief Hou 
survived. When the post-midnight story, translated from the German, 
politically as knock sounded on Mr. Prychodko’s _ is self-effacingly told—too much s0, E 
_— geographically is door and he wee jailed as “an enemy in fact—in the third person. He is Arcl 
the pivot of Asia. You may of the people,” he felt sure ior a long the sergeant-major whose under- lishe 
‘ time that there had been a “misun- stated sufferings form but one case pros 
be anxious to know about derstanding.” All through his six history in this monstrous dossier on year 
Indian events and about “lost, pitiless years” of serfdom, Mr. the U.S.S.R.’s unreleased war pris- hum 
the perspective that these Fehling believed he was on the prom- oners. A slave in a great variety of own 
events are opening up. You ised way home each time his cynical _labor installations, he contracted it b 
connect do better than te tormentors loaded him on yet an- tuberculosis and was saved from basi 
ilaiilliies te other transport train. death by a German surgeon who was falli 
It was in 1938, during the “Yezh- _a fellow prisoner. Despite his wretch- (in 
ov terror,” that Mr. Prychodko was __ ed physical state, he was assigned to ance 
THOUGHT torn from his wife and child, never the most infamous of the camps— Poe 
to see them again. Son of a col- Bobruisk, Kamenka and Minsk— rath 
lectivized farmer, grandson of Greek where “confessions” were forced his 
. Weekly Review of Orthodox priests, the 34-year-old en- through the customary beatings and errc 
olitics and the Arts , ree 
gineer was a junior professor at the torture. A complete breakdown led B 
that stands for University of Kiev. Innocent citi- to his release. to t 
py or ee zen of a Communist state, he was The crusading Mr. Fehling is at can 
assembly-line material for demon- pains to point out that, sick as he is, sho 
tegral part of world free- stration of the NKVD slogan: “So __he is more fortunate than those other seid 
dom and discusses events long as there is a man, a crime can World War II] POWs—the million like 
and views dispassionately. be found.” Even after he became and a half Germans, Italians, Aus- that 
ou “One of the Fifteen Million” slave trians and Japanese—not yet ac- limi 
er a —_— laborers, he had no idea of the counted for by the Soviet Union. One whi 
“Sa eaenes e charges that had been trumped up Great Prison, containing important spe: 
Ors. scorn 6 months against him. official documents relating to the un- bad 
THOUGHT In November 1939, after 21 months released prisoners of war, was writ- igs. 
35 Faiz Bazar in prison had failed to torture a ten and compiled solely as an “appeal for, 
Delhi-7, India “confession” out of him, Prychod- to the conscience of the world.” In con 
ko was sentenced to ten years in his next edition, Mr. Fehling will 
Ma 
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have to take into account the United 
Nations prisoners captured in the 
Korean “police action.” 

In the harrowing testimony of 
these new witnesses against Soviet 
degradation of the human spirit, 
there is little except the personal ap- 
proach that is new. All too trag- 
ically familiar now is the Grand 
Guignol featuring the mass murder 
of innocents, the physical and psy- 
chological sadism designed to break 
the will, the torture-indueed “con- 
fessions,” the subhuman conditions 
under which the slaves in the vermin- 
infested camps drag out their ex- 


istence. For a lunch and a cig- 
arette, not uncommonly, one prisoner 
will lie another to death or into per- 
manent imprisonment. The Germans, 
especially, according to Mr. Fehling, 
were given to betraying one another. 
He has much of significance to tell 
about von Seidlitz, Paulus and their 
followers. The Italians, Japanese, 
Hungarians and Rumanians, he 
claims, stuck together and made the 
Russians like it. 

Criminal prisoners, it was Mr. 
Prychodko’s experience, looked down 
on political prisoners. The savage 


dogs that helped herd the slave 


laborers were vastly better fed than 
their ragged human flocks. Red 
Army heroes captured by the Finns 
were, at war’s end, hauled up before 
NKVD military courts and either 
machine-gunned or sentenced to 
forced labor for ten or fifteen years. 
Russians surrendered to the German 
Army, the author declares, “not be- 
cause they were lacking in courage, 
but because there was nothing that 
they wanted to defend.” Had the 
Nazis not mistreated the Soviet popu- 
lace and the Americans not poured in 
supplies, Stalin “could not have held 
any part of the U.S.S.R.” 





The Poetry of Archibald MacLeish 


Collected Poems: 1917-1952. 
By Archibald MacLeish. 
Houghton Mifflin. 407 pp. $4.00. 


EVALUATION OF a poet such as 
Archibald MaeLeish—who has pub- 
lished seventeen volumes, excluding 
prose and verse plays, in thirty-five 
years—should be a serious and 
humbling experience. The critic’s 
own background, reading, taste—let 
it be admitted frankly—is both the 
basis for judgment and the basis for 
fallibility. Presuming a broad and 
(in some areas) an intense acquaint- 
ance with that vague abstraction, 
Poetry, still the critic is himself 
rather than God, more centered to 
his time than to eternity, liable to 
error in both praise and dispraise. 

But it is the business of the critic 
to try to be more objective than he 
can in any absolute sense be. He 
should be aware of what others have 
said against and for the writer he 
likes or dislikes. He should know 
that it is about his subject, not his 
limited self, that he writes. He should, 
while admitting his own fallibility, 
speak out about the good and the 
bad he perhaps mistakenly discov- 
ers. These elementary and generally 
forgotten principles preface my own 


confession that Archibald MacLeish 
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Reviewed by Harvey Curtis W ebster 
Professor of Literature, Louisville University; 
author of “On a Darkling Plain” 


is one of my favorite modern poets, 
that I think Collected Poems: 1917- 
1952 deserves canonization by the 
Bolingen Committee and by those 
who make the National Book Award, 
that I shall try to objectify what is 
initially a subjective reaction. 
Appreciation (and that is what I 
should like to emphasize in what I 
say about MacLeish’s work) must 
recognize reasons for deprecation. In 
his early days, MacLeish was rightly 
condemned as a vague symbolist. 
Anyone who reads what he has pre- 
served from Tower of Ivory (1917) 
must agree with his detractors, and 
it is also true that even his latest 
collections show a sometime lament- 
able reversion to his poetic adoles- 
cence. At his worst, in any period, he 
is too derivative. Echoes—almost 
the plagiarism V. F. Calverton once 
accused him of—occur throughout 
his career. There are verses that are 
more Eliot, Sandburg, Aiken, Pound 
and Auden than MacLeish. In “And 
Fifty-Second Street” and “Burying 
Grounds by the Ties,” he is more the 
sedulous ape of Sandburg than his 
improver. “The Hamlet of A. Mac- 


Leish” is an inflated “Love Song of 
J. Alfred Prufrock,” and lines such 
as “Beyond the smell of breakfast in 
the hall/Beyond the soggy towel and 
the soap” could belong to Eliot’s 
“Preludes” made dull. 

Often he spoils excellent poems 
such as “America Was Promises” 
and “Wildwest” by emulating the 
young man from Japan who tried to 
use as many words as he possibly 
could. Sometimes his thinking is 
more soggy than profound, as one 
observes particularly in his prose 
about the irresponsibles and, upon 
occasion, in the poems that emanated 
from his commendably biased im- 
mersion in the contemporary that 
made him a public figure. 

Excepting Conquistador (1932) — 
one of, perhaps the best long poems 
of our time—‘‘America Was Prom- 
ises” (1939), and the very recent 
The Trojan Horse (1952), he writes 
long poems that are tritely tedious. 
even though they are interesting for 
their good passages. Like Words- 
worth, he would benefit by a selec- 
tion; like Keats and Shelley, he can 
write immature poems in his matur- 
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ity. Nevertheless—with Auden, Cum- 
mings, Marianne Moore and others— 
MacLeish is one of the best poets of 
our time. Why? 

His range is wide, yet his ex- 
tensity does not preclude intensity. 
He is—and this has been recognized 
rarely—a deft and subtle craftsman. 
No modern poet has used assonantal 
and cross rhymes more skilfully. 
Recognizing the worst in the modern 
condition, still he speaks out for the 
best. He warns without despairing. 
Though he may think we all must 
know “the void vast night above,” he 
continues to assert that we all must 
dare to endure and love. 

MacLeish is a responsible and 
artistic propagandist for the society 
that is not yet, a persuasive soldier 
in the war against man’s inhumanity 
to man, a good citizen who wants to 
make the United States a realization 
rather than a promise. 

The proof is in the poems that 
started weakly and continue strongly. 
His first published book, even as it 
is represented by excerpts, reads as 
badly as the first books of Byron 
and Shelley. His progress has been 
quite as remarkable as that of the 
romantic poets. 

According to my doubtful statis- 
tics, the first-rate short poems ascend 
in quantity (and quality) from 1917 
to 1952. In the first two volumes, 
there was nothing memorable. Streets 
in the Moon (1926), which included 
such admirable satires as “Corporate 
Entity” and such beautiful lyrics as 
“L’an trentiesme de mon eage,” had 
eight excellent poems. Four years 
later, New Found Land, containing 
two of his most perfect poems, “Not 
Marble Nor the Guilded Monu- 
ments” and “You. Andrew Marvell.” 
maintained the quantity and sur- 
passed the quality. The too quick 
sequel, though it included the excel- 
lent “Landscape as a Nude” and “Oil 
Painting of the Artist as the Artist,” 
had only three poems above aver- 
age, but the probably overlapping 
Poems: 1924-1933 had six more. 
Public Speech (1936), in some ways 
his best volume since it contains 
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“Pole Star,” “Speech to Those Who 
Say Comrade,” and the admirable 
sequence of love poems, “The Woman 
on the Stair,” has six very good 
poems. Actfive (1948) has seven; the 
poems collected in the past four years 
number ten. 

In the interims, there were good 
and bad long poems and bad-and- 
good long poems—most of them 
more bad than good, as it seems to 
me. 

MacLeish’s range is wide. I can 
think of few love poems better than 
“The Night Dream” and “What Any 
Lover Learns,” to name almost at 
random. At city poems, he surpasses 
Sandburg in “Cook County” and 
equals Spender’s vivification of ma- 
chinery in “Grazing Locomotives.” 
MacLeish’s poems about nature, no- 
tably “Immortal Autumn” and 
“Winter Is Another Country,” are as 
good as we have. Excepting Marianne 
Moore, there is no one who has 
written as well about the craft and 
significance of poetry: “Ars Poetica: 
Aeterna Poetae Memoria,” “Invoca- 
tion to the Social Muse,” “The Snow- 
flake Which Is Now and Hence For- 
ever.” 

Most distinctively, perhaps, he has 
written social poetry that has neither 
been controlled by the desire of the 
Thirties to make poetry an instrument 
of social change nor by the desire of 
the Forties and Fifties to make poetry 
a blatant blast for a constrictive 
American Way. “American Letter.” 
“Brave New World,” “Speech to a 
Crowd”—all of these speak to us 
now more eloquently than current 
novels about wars past and coming. 
Maybe the substance of these poems 
will not come true, but we should like 
it if it did (and isn’t this one of the 
most noble functions of poetry?). 

In my discussion of MacLeish’s 
poetry, I constrict him unduly. His 
range is wide. There are eloquent 
and not impossibly true philosophical 
poems that predate the existentialists. 
such as “The End of the World” and 
the best portions of Actfive. But 
none, except his earliest poems, con- 
tains the passive acceptance of what 


is that is the logical consequence of 
these French thinkers Sartre leads 
and refuses to agree with logically, 
Despite his earlier castigation of the 
irresponsibles, which was no brighter 
than saying the cart should not con. 
dition the horse, MacLeish, in both 
his public life and the more private 
important saying that is poetry, has 
always held out for hope, for free. 
dom and for intelligence. 

Probably Archibald MacLeish will 
be remembered best for his social 
poetry. Though he has been criticized 
for saying it, he has always main- 
tained that poets are whores who 
must sleep with stragglers from both 
camps. Consequently, he can see and 
express the faults in both us and 
our enemies. He asserts that no one 
can cast the first stone because no 
one has cast a stone without having 
it cast at him in the past. America 
was and is promises, but will we keep 
them? The American Way which he 
loves and fears for depends, he 
thinks, upon our ability to trust God 
and keep our powder dry. But, he be- 
lieves, the manufacture of gunpowder 
must not take precedence over the 
preservation of liberty. In the good 
and deft way of poetry he has mas- 
tered over thirty-five years, he says 
it this way: 


“When liberty is headlong girl 

And runs her roads and wends her 
ways 

Liberty will shriek and whirl 


Her showery torch to see it blaze. 


“When liberty is wedded wife 

And keeps the barn and counts the 
byre 

Liberty amends her life. 

She drowns her torch for fear of 


fire.” 





“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI’ 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
members have found it in- 
valuable. 
10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 
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MARKFIELD 


F YOU SCRUTINIZE a number of the 
le films in any given period, 
you may er may not be surprised to 
discover in most of them an oddly 
haunting strain of excellence that 
seems to go against the grain of 
script, direction and photography. 
It sneaks through perhaps through 
the gesture of a bit player, the in- 
tonation of a line, the use of a par- 
ticular prop, carrying, somehow, an 
inexplicable conviction. At such a 
moment, the confirmed movie-maniac, 
settling back for the third double- 
feature of his week, is filled with a 
peculiar joy, as though he had come 
upon movies for the first time. 

It is strange then that Moulin 
Rouge—with a camera jigging and 
skipping through the smoky under- 
side of Montmartre bistros, dinky 
Pigalle streets and surrealist bor- 
dellos—manages, for all its nervous, 
exuberant surface, to offer so little 
of this kind of excitement. A goodly 
portion of the guilt rests, I think, 
upon director John Huston, who 
seems to have enclosed each shot 
within a frame that determines all 
too rigorously its beginning, its 
end and the movements of the actors; 
at times, you can almost see the 
chalk marks on the floor. He goes 
manic occasionally in his color—one 
moment the dancers look as if they 
had been poured out of a blood- 
bath, the next they emerge in the 
subdued reds of a Modern Library 
giant. 

Thus, for all its exquisitely appre- 
ciative shades of skin-texture, glass, 
night-streets and steamy pavement, 
the quality of the color is vitiated by 
the way it is used to pump up emo- 
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On SCREEN 





By Wallace Markfield 


‘Moulin Rouge’ 
Lacks Punch 


tional overtones which the script 
can’t carry—dry yellow with a filter 
of orange for happiness; peacock 
blue for pain; deep green speckled 
with blacks to announce the birth of 
love—like the figurines of some old- 
fashioned barometer that change 
complexion with the weather. At 
other times, the camera surrenders it- 
self to the mere exhilaration of cos- 
tume, dipping about the giant feath- 
ers of a singer’s boa, a piece of 
jewelry or the tasseled tail of a 
circus horse. Set into such a hectic 
canvas, the characters emerge not 
as full human beings, but as specks 
and daubs that dash around and dis- 
solve finally into visual chaos. 

Certainly the story-line fails to help 
matters any, projecting the person- 
ality of Lautrec through lush, liter- 
ary dialogue filled with the echoes of 
Huysmans and Wilde, and taking its 
stand safely behind the image of the 
artist as compensating neurotic. 
Lautrec, as Huston sees him, is a 
masochistic boozer who spends his 
time pandering to the furies of a vi- 
cious little prostitute (Colette Mar- 
chand), freezing up before the limpid 
gaze of the upright dress-model who 
loves him for his mind (Suzanne 
Flon), and playing épater le bour- 
geois with philippics on such assort- 
ed subjects as cognac, women and 
the role of the old masters. 

When he turns from eros to art, 
Huston works almost completely 
from the outside and attempts to 
get by through the sheer violence of 
his “effects’—playing the camera 
over a hand as it sketches swiftly 
over the immaculate surface of a 
tablecloth, dissolving from a long 


shot of clowns cavorting to a blurred 
close-up of the same subject set 
down in a poster, and employing a 
long-winded montage of paintings to 
mark the lapse of time, a technique 
uncomfortably reminiscent of the 
fluttering calendar-leaves in the 
silents. Perhaps it may have been 
the better part of valor to sidestep 
much of the wrestling of mind and 
mood which enter into the creative 
process, but the film, as a result, is 
bound to lack certain kinds of in- 
sight, passion and dimension. It be- 
comes, too frequently, the tale of a 
half-daft, pompous dwarf, crawling 
up and down stairs like a lobster. 

With nearly one-third of his 
stature removed, his nostrils wadded. 
and forced to undergo various other 
anatomical changes that might have 
caused Lon Chaney to wince, Ferrer 
faces the awesome task of imperson- 
ating this particular kind of gro- 
tesque genius by cracking his 
knuckles, quivering his under-lip and 
manipulating the nether portion of 
one ear-lobe. Most of the time, he is 
too much the caricature of an un- 
dertaker’s assistant; occasionally. 
however, the sloe-eyed solemnity of 
his face manages to suggest a kind 
of patience and infinite endurance. 

Colette Marchand gives off the un- 
touchable. dangerous quality of a 
wild young animal, using her 
dancer’s body as though it were gov- 
erned by electrical impulses. Suzanne 
Flon, in a role completely lacking big 
scenes or dramatic high kicks, does a 
wise and skilful piece of work. Zsa 
Zsa Gabor goes about as though chal- 
lenging you to stick your finger be- 
tween her teeth. 

Much might be forgiven Huston, if 
it were not for his ending, which has 
a group of can-can girls slipping 
through the walls, doing a turn, and 
whispering to the dying Lautrec: 
“We had to say goodbye; we'll see 
you later, of course; now, if you'll 
excuse us, I must fly.” It would not 
have surprised me if the camera had 
irised out on a shot of Rin-Tin-Tin, 
head thrust between his fore-paws 
and whimpering softly. 








‘On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


HE Love oF Four COLONELS* 
Tivtions us, then lets us down. It 
walks with an adult stride—into a 
trackless forest. So much of the play 
is amusing, thanks to the excellent 
acting of Rex Harrison and the four 
men who play the colonels, and to 
the author’s deftness with details, 
that we can almost forgive the latter 
our disappointment. But in the 
theme, the basic problem of good 
and evil, the author tips the scales; 
and, in his manner of presenting the 
theme, he goes astray. 

The story begins on a realistic 
level, showing us four colonels repre- 
senting the four occupying powers 
in Germany. In four years, all they 
have agreed upon is to move their 
headquarters. The palace they choose 
lies in a forest they cannot clear. 
Then magic enters. 

A “Man” comes to conduct them 
through the enchanted forest. In the 
palace, he tells them, lies the Sleep- 
ing Beauty; each of them may try 
to awaken her to love. Then a de- 
termined woman comes in, manifestly 
more than the Russian colonel’s 
chauffeur. We soon find out, indeed. 
that the “Man” is the spirit of evil. 
which appeared as the Serpent in the 
Garden of Eden; while the woman 
is the spirit of good, and was the 
Angel that drove Adam and Eve out 
of the Garden. 

Accompanied by these two eternal 
antagonists, the four colonels enter 
the palace. There they find the 
Beauty, upon whom sleep had fallen 


* The Love of Four Colonels, By Peter Ustinov. 


Directed by Rex Harrison. Presented by the The- 
ater Guild and Aldrich and Myers. At the Shubert 
Theater. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Morality Play 
Gone Astray 


while she was watching a play on 
the palace stage. And on that stage 
we watch each colonel woo her as 
the ideal woman of his dreams. 
Here the theme goes astray. What 
we behold is not, despite the author’s 
reiteration of the word, each colonel’s 
“ideal,” but the woman he would 
like to take to bed. Nor do the 
colonels, like the fabled Prince, seek 
to waken the Sleeping Beauty to 
wedded happiness; it is assumed that 
their intentions are dishonorable, for 
the evil spirit assists them in efforts 
to seduce or ravish. Invariably, how- 
ever, at the crucial moment the good 
spirit intervenes. So pat is the routine 
that the Russian colonel refuses to 
cooperate: Why should he woo when 
he cannot win? The Beauty, un- 
ravished, returns to her slumber: two 
of the colonels go back to their 
routine, and two choose to sleep be- 
side her for a century, then try again. 


INCONSISTENCIES 


Two further inconsistencies appear 
in this pattern. In the play, the guar- 
dian Angel runs to the rescue at 
every sign of evil’s triumph; but, in 
the Garden of Eden, it merely 
watched, then meted out punishment. 
The final twist, too, is misleading. 
The play calls the outcome a draw: 
but the fact is that two men have 
withdrawn from their evil efforts, 
while the other two, now defeated, 
will try again in a hundred years. 
This is more than a draw—it clearly 
inclines to virtue’s side—but less 
than the truth: In a hundred years, 
the descendants of all the colonels 
will be the battleground of the ever- 


lasting struggle between good and 
evil. The play does not gain by the 
extra complications of the final twist, 

The manner of this modern mor. 
ality play’s presentation is much 
neater and cleaner than its substance, 
The realistic moments provide amus- 
ing caricatures of the French, British, 
American and Russian colonels. The 
four playlets—each colonel choosing 
period and _ place—are 
amusing dramatic burlesques. The 
Frenchman woos in a burlesque of 
Restoration comedy, where a married 
woman is fair prey. When the Beauty 
reveals that she is a virgin, the evil 
spirit appears as her coarse and gouty 
husband—whereupon the good angel 
hurries in as the Frenchman’s mis- 
tress, and virtue gains the day. The 
Englishman seeks to  ravish the 
Beauty in a burlesque of the pre- 
Shakespearean drama, such as 
Shakespeare himself burlesqued in 
the Pyramus and Thisbe playlet of 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. The 
Russian colonel acts bored in a bur- 
lesque of Chekhov. For the Amer- 
ican, the author has devised a hide- 
ous radio combination of jute-box 
Johnny and gangster’s moll, in which 
good and evil seem confounded, and 
amusing burlesque gives way to sav- 
age satire. 

As the Beauty in all her aspects. 
Lilli Palmer at best catches only the 
surface of the role. The many shifts 
of mood, and the inconsistencies in 
the development of the basic struggle. 
are too weighty for the capable male 
performers to carry, so that what 
might have made a_ delightful 
twentieth-century morality play fails 
—in spite of amusing moments—to 


his own 


convince or entertain. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 








—— 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Australian Labor Leader 
Praises ‘The New Leader’ 


It has been my great privilege to read THE 
New Leaper both in its original tabloid form 
and in later years as a magazine. It is un- 
doubtedly the most enlightened magazine of 
its kind in the English language, and I would 
like to see it circulated widely in Australia. 
Sydney LAURENCE SHORT 

National Secretary 
Federated Ironworkers’ Association of Australia 


Warns of Dangers in 
Deweyan Instrumentalism 


Your tribute to Sidney Hook as a “thinker 
in action” [THE New Leaver, December 22, 
1952] was followed by an article in another 
magazine (Saturday Review, January 17) call- 
ing his teacher, John Dewey, “America’s phi- 
losopher.” If “instrumentalism” is our philoso- 
phy, we should examine it for tendencies that 
could become dangerous if overplayed: 

Putting a “cash value” on an idea tends to 
limit thinking to what can be sold in the mar- 
ketplace or win the approval of a governing 
bureaucracy. For a long time, speculative 
thinking was the only tool man had to probe 
the universe. Einstein’s and Newton’s theories, 
from which most of our modern marvels are 
derived, are examples of pure thinking. Today, 
it is almost impossible to get a_ theoretical 
article published. 

An idea is more than an “instrument.” Al- 
though not a thing, it can be a valid symbol 
that helps explain the universe, which displays 
order, and human relations, which are fairly 
predictable. A correct idea is always great, 
though seldom complete or perfect. A Great 
Idea has as much validity as an unused but 
workable set of engineering plans. The thing 
to do is to apply the Great Ideas to concrete 
situations, and vice versa. Perhaps Hook and 
Hutchins are both correct. 

By doing away with absolute, unchanging 
moral standards, Dewey and Hook may be 
tearing down all restrictions. Their moral rela- 
tivism may demand more character and self- 
reliance than possessed by today’s people, too 
many of whom crave only comfort and sensual 
pleasure. From a practical standpoint, there is 
much wisdom still in the teachings of the 
various religions. 

Will Dewey’s emphasis on individual adapta- 
tion to community needs result in “group 
thinking” exclusively? While it is wise to allow 
for orderly social change, today we need inte- 
gtation more than expeximentation (though the 
Teverse may be true in the future). Excessive 
social (and moral) changes could create mass 
neurotics who would welcome the first Grand 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


Inquisitor to promise order and freedom from 
thinking. 

Short-term successes could obscure long-range 
values in a community of instrumentalists, who 
would be at the mercy of any clever quarter- 
back who wrested control of the ball. An 
extreme case is Hitler (or Stalin), who used 
ideas, and lies, as a club to curb all opposition. 
University City, Mo. Sam LAMBERT 


Finds that ‘New Leader’ Has 
Capitulated to China Lobby 


Having become accustomed to THE NEw 
LEapEr’s hysterical worship of American foreign 
policy, I was hardly surprised to read, in your 
last few issues, so many articles and editorials 
upholding the Republican Administration’s 
policies in the Far East. Unfortunately, THE 
New Leaper’s support of Eisenhower’s For- 
mosan adventure is genuinely representative of 
a vast body of public opinion in America that 
favors an all-out assault against Communist 
China. Fortunately, however, a volume of pro- 
test against these policies has arisen in Europe 
and Asia, where our allies can still analyze 
events in an atmosphere of sanity. Why has 
Eisenhower’s first act as President caused so 
much grave concern among our friends abroad? 

First, Eisenhower’s decision to step up the 
raids on the Chinese coast from Formosa has 
confirmed the many fears aroused by the irre- 
sponsible oratory of the Republican party dur- 
ing the Presidential campaign. Next, the way 
in which this change of policy has been made 
offends America’s allies and reveals a frighten- 
ing contempt for their opinions. And, finally, 
the appalling flippancy of America’s new Far 
Eastern policy has increased the denger of 
enlarging the Korean War. 

Contrary to Eisenhower’s assertion, the U. S. 
Seventh Fleet did not shield the Chinese main- 
land from the exiled Kuomintang army on For- 
mosa. From the beginning of the Korean War, 
when the neutralization policy was enforced, 
the aim was to protect Chiang Kai-shek’s forces 
on Formosa. At that time, Truman promised 
that Chiang would not be reinforced. But 
Truman soon surrendered to MacArthurism. 
America began to build up Chiang’s forces in 
anticipation of a possible reinvasion of the 
Chinese mainland. For the past year, Chiang 
has been conducting small-scale raids against 
the mainland. Nobody believes that the in- 
creased raids from Formosa are likely to seri- 
ously harass the Chinese Communists, since it 
seems that Chiang’s commandos cannot initiate 
a full-scale campaign. However, there is a 
strong possibility that Chiang’s forces may be- 
come involved in a renewal of the Chinese 
Civil War. If this happens, the Korean War, 
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ANATOLE SHUB 


Associate Editor 
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debating issues of the 
day with leading writers 
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Novelist turned economist 
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which began as a defensive action against Soviet 
aggression, will be turned into a counter-revolu- 
tionary adventure in China. 

Eisenhower’s Formosa policy will confirm 
our allies’ fear that America is not only plan- 
ning to resurrect the remnant of the Kuomin- 
tang army, but Japanese militarism as well. 
The glee with which so many Americans 
greeted the Formosa folly shows the strong 
hold that MacArthurism has on America. It 
seems that only America’s allies can rescue her 
from the unwise policy she is pursuing. They 
must make it clear to America that to assist 
Chiang is to lessen the chances of a peace 
settlement in Korea. They must convince Amer- 
ica that its present policies are reinforcing in 
their countries a strong neutralism and a pow- 
erful demand for withdrawal from the Korean 
War. America cannot be allowed to risk the 
extension of the Korean War for the sake of 
some cheap cheers from the China Lobby, the 
MacArthur crowd and the so-called New LEADER 
“liberals.” 


New York City GasrieL GeRsH 


Waggish Reader Has Solution 
To Communist Teacher Problem 


Re: Sidney Hook’s article in the March 9 
New Leaver [“Indoctrination and Academic 
Freedom”). 

As an ex-“sentimental student,” I have dis- 
covered a few things about teachers which seem 
to hold true for the most part: 

1. They usually know more than their stu- 
dents in their particular subjects. 

2. They sometimes know more than their 
students concerning matters outside their spe- 
cial field. 

3. They are talkative and like to communi- 
cate what they know. 

So why not set aside about one day a month 
for teachers to discuss their opinions, political 
or otherwise, and let them stick to their sub- 
jects the rest of the time? That way, the “gen- 
erous and sentimental” students will be “in- 
doctrinated” with all sorts of opinions which 
may confuse them sufficiently to make them go 
to the library and read up on things. Nobody 
will have to be fired, and freedom of speech 
will be restored. 


New York City G. WACHSNER 


Reader Catches Bohn 
With His Spelling Down 
There must be some red faces in the New 
LEADER offices this week, in view of William E. 
Bohn’s column on Charles W. Ervin [THE 
New Leaper, March 2]. I refer, of course, to 
the strange fact that, in that intimate reminis- 


cence about an outstanding figure in Socialist 
and labor circles, his name was misspelled as 
“Irvin” both in the 24-point head and through- 
out the story. 

I speak as one who worked under Charlie 
Ervin on the Daily Call, and thus would like 
the record of his identity to be correct. He was 
a superb editor, an appreciative executive, and 
a congenial co-worker, and he placed a high 
premium on accuracy in reporting. The at- 
mosphere in the Call editorial department in 
his time was constantly stimulating, and he had 
assembled an efficient staff of men, most of 
whom had worked on the big dailies. Charlie 
not only rewarded us for good work with verbal 
commendation, but he raised our salaries to a 
decent level. Occasionally, when the treasury 
was low, he would go out and borrow money 
from the Amalgamated Clothing Workers to 
meet the payroll, and it never was more than 
one day late. 

He deserves special credit, too, as one of the 
fourders of the League for Mutual Aid, which 
has given such important and unfailing service 
to workers facing emergencies through thirty- 
three years. 


New York City Joun Nicuo.as BEFFEL 


Madariaga Takes Issue 
With Review of His Book 


I hope Robert J. Alexander will net think it 
petty of me to pass by his generous estimate of 
my book Bolivar [THe New Leaper, February 
9] and stop at his two lines of adverse criti- 
cism. The first I frankly do not understand. 
Professor Alexander accuses me of claiming 
that “violence, sadism and terror” in those 
wars of emancipation were “the monopoly of 
the Spanish Americans.” I thought I had taken 
a “six-to-half-a-dozen” view, and I do believe 
that such is the general effect of my treatment: 
“Arguments as to who began are irrelevant, for 
in fact there are no two separate parties, but 
only two sides of one and the same people: 
Spaniards and Creoles on both sides.” (p. 199) 
And again: “All this happened before Cerveriz 
and Zuazola (two Spanish monsters) committed 
their atrocities on the eastern front—but it 
might equally well have been the other way 
about.” (p. 200) 

As for the other reproach, that my claim that 
Bolivar had Negro and Indian blood is not 
substantiated, I beg to state that Professor 
Alexander does not do justice to my case. He 
finds it thin, but the thinness is in his presenta- 
tion, not in my case. Doubters should read the 
book. 

Withal, my thanks for an excellent review. 
Oxford, England SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


To document at length my assertion that 
Senor de Madariaga puts the overwhelming 
blame for the bloodiness of the Bolivarian wars 
on the Spanish Americans, rather than on the 
Spaniards, would take an article in itself; but 
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I certainly believe that my impression is valid. 

Concerning Bolivar’s ancestry, there is one 
woman on the Liberator’s family tree upon 
whom the claims of Negro or Indian ante- 
cedents rest. As Senor de Madariaga himself 
bears out, nothing is certain about her; and 
to fortify the supposition that she was of other 
than white origin, the author falls back on 
supposed racial characteristics which Bolivar 
himself evidenced. I say again that I don’t 
think that such characteristics are very valid 
proof, nor do I think the case made on this 
issue is particularly strong. However, I agree 
with Senor de Madariaga: “Doubters should 
read the book.” 


New Brunswick, N. J. Rosert J. ALEXANDER 
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Kurt Kasznar 








Delightful is M-G-M’s Technicolor 
picture! Leslie Caron, Mel Ferrer, 
Jean Pierre Aumont, Zsa Zsa Gabor, 


NOW PLAYING © Trans-Lux 52nd on LEXINGTON © PL 3-2434 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation 


“THE STORY OF THREE LOVES” 


An M-G-M Picture 


Rockefeller Center 


“Breath-taking entertainment!"— ZUNSER, CUE 






KIRK DOUGLAS e JAMES MASON e FARLEY GRANGER 
PIER ANGELI ¢ MOIRA SHEARER ¢ LESLIE CARON 
and ETHEL BARRYMORE * AGNES MOOREHEAD 


ON STAGE: "CONTINENTAL"—Gala new revue produced 
by Leonidoff, Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble 
and Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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EDITORIAL 








TIME FoR ACTION ... 


relief teams which ministered to the sick and 
hungry of Russia’s civil war; of the American 
engineers and workers who freely helped build 
her giant factories; of the tons and bushels of 
supplies, and of the blood of our own young 
men, which helped Russia turn back a Nazi 
horde which had only contempt for the Russian 
people and the Russian nation. 

We must also remind Russian officers and 
officials of how perilously close to destruction 
Russia has been brought by the Stalin plan for 
world tyranny, and of how by this plan our most 
sincere and self-effacing gestures of compromise 
were turned not only against us, but against all 
peoples. We must remind them of how Stalin 
has perverted the United Nations—mankind’s 
greatest hope for peace and prosperity—into a 
cynical battleground for aggressive propaganda 
and espionage. We must remind them of the 
intolerably high stakes of international conflict 
in the nuclear age. 

Let us remind Soviet officers and officials, too. 
of the personal perils of inaction when Bol- 
shevism is in the violent throes of transition. 
Let us remind the older Bolsheviks, who sur- 
vived the 1930s because they were on Stalin’s 
side, of the fate of Lenin’s disciples, Rykov and 
Bukharin and Tomsky, who thought a mono- 
lithic party could be modified from within and 
who feared the West and the Russian Army more 
than they feared the rising General Secretary of 
their party. Let us remind the sidetracked 
heroes of World War II, the generals who have 
in their time been demoted (like Zhukov) or 
imprisoned (like Rokossovsky), of the fate of 
Tukhachevsky and Gamarnik, who thought they 
could build a patriotic army above palace in- 
trigue. Let us remind all Soviet officials of the 
fate of Leon Trotsky, who, when Lenin was 
buried, slept far from Red Square and who 
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could not sleep soundly ever again though he 
Let us, in 
short, remind them of the iron law of history, 


wandered over three continents. 


the lesson that, in a terrorist dictatorship, there 
can be only one Cromwell, one Robespierre, one 
Stalin, and that the price of hesitation when that 
man is emerging is oblivion once he has tri- 
umphed. 

This is the personal alternative facing every 
Soviet official and officer. We must make it clear 
to these men that the only way they can snap 





Zhukov (left) and Rokossovsky—Each has a grudge unavenged 
in Stalin’s day; will both submit readily to Malenkov’s rule? 


the traumatic deadlock is to return Russia to 
peaceful ways, to open her doors again to the 
world, and to bring—slowly, haltingly but as- 
suredly—the rule of law to her people, ruled 
for 29 years by the pitiless whim of one man. 

Let us restate clearly, for those in Russia who 
waver, our conditions for peace: the interna- 
tional control of atomic energy, the withdrawal 
of occupation troops and the holding of free 
elections in East Europe, the unmistakable de- 
termination to use the United Nations as an 
agency for world cooperation. Let us pledge to 
the men in Russia who would accept these con- 
ditions our wholehearted assistance in bringing 
about a lawful and materially better life for the 
Russian people. 


The New Leader 
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Such declarations are wholly inadequate unless 
they are made openly and officially by the highest 
leaders of our Government. A “top-secret pro- 
gram of psychological warfare” will have little 
result if it does not reflect the total political 
policy of the United States. 

This is no time for wild threats or for hysteri- 
cal gestures at appeasement. It is a time to 
affirm, with all the solemnity at our command, 
our unswerving devotion to the cause of peace 
with freedom, With mankind’s greatest mur- 
derer dead at last, there are scores of men who, 
because of the death of the supreme arbiter, for 
the first time have some real power in Moscow; 
if these men can only exercise that power, they 
can save mankind. If, among these men, no one 
dares act for peace, or if, among the govern- 
ments of the West, no one dares pledge our own 
aid to the potential leaders of a peaceful Russia, 
there will be no second chance. The time for 
actien is now. If peaceful men allow a new 
Lucifer to be raised above the Russian inferno. 
it will be Hell for all humanity. 


Briefly Noted 


Hush-Money Cabinet: The outstanding feature of the 
ministerial shifts announced under Malenkov is their 
obvious calculation to avert “panic.” Molotov’s grudge 
against the apparat for its previous elevation of the hated 
Vishinsky is taken care of; the popularity of Marshal 
Zhukov and (to a lesser extent) Marshal Voroshilov is 
utilized; the party Presidium is reduced in number but 
altered to include a Ukrainian, a Byelorussian, an 
Armenian, a Georgian, a Jew and a Moslem. All political 
debts seem paid off in this new arrangement, but the 
family unity so easily attained at a funeral is not quite 
so easily preserved in life. 

Death of a Great Russian: There is obvious meaning 
in the fact that the death of Sergei Prokofiev, which pre- 
ceded that of Joseph Stalin, was not announced until the 
Kremlin’s “mourning” demonstrations for Stalin had 
just about run their course. Certainly posterity will, long 
after Stalin’s ukases become the exclusive property of 
pedantic historians, remember the genial creator of Peter 
and the Wolf, Love for Three Oranges and other master- 
pieces. It would be well for our Government, which 
rightly sent a one-sentence “official condolence” on the 
death of Stalin, to convey at some length to Moscow 
the grief of American music-lovers at the death of the 
internationally-beloved Sergei Prokofiev. 
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Is Nazism coming back— 
in East Germany? West Germany? 


Is Anti-Semitism rising again— 
in East Germany? West Germany? 


Are the Germans plotting with the Kremlin— 
in East Germany? West Germany? 


Are the German people willing to fight against Soviet aggression — 
in East Germany? West Germany? 


In the eyes of many Westerners, Germany looms up once more 

as the giant of yesterday returning to the scene of action with arrogant 
power and undisguised threats. Even with the best efforts of American 
correspondents to tell the “truth about Germany,” the results are so 
colorless as to seem to most Americans confused, complicated and 
difficult to understand. The real Germany of today cannot 

be discerned through the dust of old cliches. 


The Return of Germany tells — with an open mind — what 

' Germans felt, thought and set out to do in that period of the cold war 
which has not ended in the year 1953. This is a report on Germany — 
on West Germany and on East Germany — a tale of two countries. 
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Norbert Muhlen was born in Germany. His active opposition 
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A commuter between New York and Berlin, he has been 
covering Germany in recent years for the Reader’s Digest, 
New Leader, Commentary and Commonweal. 
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THE 
KOREA STORY 
by Jobn C. Caldwell 


“Mr. Caldwell has launched one of the 
most devastating attacks against the 
State Department's record in Korea... 

coherent, well-documented, colorful, 
absorbing, and well-written.” 
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Former Director of the OSS, writes in 
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Coming in April: WINGS FOR PEACE by Brig. General Bonner Fellers 





